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RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS AMONG GERMAN-SPEAKING 
SETTLERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 1732-1774 


By Guzert P. Voicr 


Newberry College * 


If one were to judge the Germans and German-Swiss who settled 
in South Carolina before the American Revolution by certain contem- 
porary statements and incidents, he would be inclined to condemn them 
as irreligious, even immoral. For example, Pastor Bolzius of Ebenezer, 
Georgia, denounced the Germans and Switzers in Saxe-Gotha township 
as a filthy group, spiritually wretched, and split into two contending 
factions, Lutherans and Reformed. Many of the Saxe-Gothans, asserted 
Bolzius, had migrated from other provinces, where they had been unsuc- 
cessful; some of them, unwilling to work, had become horse and cattle 
thieves.t A number of them he charged, treated disrespectfully the con- 
scientious and godly minister at the Congarees, the Reverend Christian 
Theus.” In like manner, a few prominent Saxe-Gothans deplored the vices 
of some of their neighbors, whom they described as “a conflux out of 
several nations of the Poorest, undisciplined, and Ignorant sort of man- 
kind, not used to Liberty, being therefore apt to Injure each other and 
live without instruction and Die without Comfort.” * Moreover, in 1753 
Governor Glen complained that many of the settlers about the Conga- 
rees and on Broad River, who were chiefly Germans and Switzers, were 
“very Lawless.” 4 

At New Windsor, the pious John Tobler lamented the excessive 
fondness for the heady South Carolina liquor some of his fellow Switzers 
had developed.’ And on his visit to Charleston in 1774 the eminent 
Lutheran minister, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, branded one faction 
in the local German Protestant Church “a rude rabble,” corrupted by 
the religious indifference, hedonism, and vice about them.* The Germans 


®* Dr. Voigt has now retired to Beaufort, S. C. 

1 Urlsperger Nachrichten,, VI, 548. 

2 Jbid.; also The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, II, 576, and 
R. L. Meriwether, The Expansion of South Carolina, p. 57. 

3 Journal of the Council, October 30, 1752. 

4 Ibid., March 5, 1753. 

5 Journal of Southern History, VI, 84. 

8 Journals of Muhlenberg, Il, 574. 
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and German-Swiss who had become indentured servants in South Car- 
olina and Georgia, Pastor Bolzius accused of “evil behaviour”; indeed, 
he went farther and denounced the German- speaking settlers in the two 
provinces as a group of shiftlessness, worldliness, and indifference to 
religion and education.’ 


Certain deplorable incidents, too, cast a stigma on the Germans 
and Switzers in South Carolina. The worst of these occurrences was 
the violent Weberite delusion in Saxe-Gotha. In 1761 a prosperous and 
pious Switzer, Jacob Weber, began to “preach out of his spirit” so mar- 
velously that his admiring neighbors considered him divinely inspired. 
Two others of them, also, laid claim to “most extraordinary revelations.” 
Joining forces, the three men now set themselves up as the Holy Trinity: 
Weber, God the Father; one Schmidt Peter, God the Son; and “a godless 
colored preacher,” God the Holy Spirit. These three fanatics gained a 
number of followers, some through terrorism. The members of the sect 
went about nude and practiced extreme wantonness. When rebuked by 
Pastor Theus, they attempted to drown him in the Congaree River. Only 
the aid of a kind-hearted Negro boatman enabled him to escape.* 


But in time the three self-styled members of the Trinity began to 
quarrel among themselves. The Negro preacher was put to death by 
suffocation; Schmidt Peter, now denounced by Weber as Satan, was 
beaten and trampled to death. One Michael Hans also was killed.’ 
Weber was arrested, tried and sentenced to death. Before his execution, 
he issued a penitent statement in which he blamed Schmidt Peter for 
the delusion. But, according to Muhlenberg, his sect expanded north- 
ward as far as Maryland.’° 


Discreditable, too, was the factional strife among the Switzers in 
Orangeburg. The local preacher, the Reverend John Giessendanner, had 
offended some Sabbath-breakers by rebuking publicly their “Great 
Irregularities and disorders.” Whereupon the disgruntled group “threat- 
ened to kick Giessendanner out of the church if he offered to preach 
there any more,” and invited Bartholomew Zauberbuehler, Jr., a candi- 
date for Anglican orders, to take Giessendanner’s place. But some of the 
English settlers in the township joined the German-Swiss supporters of 
Giessendanner in a successful defence of him.” 


7 Urlsperger Nachrichten, III, 2447. 

8 Journals of Muhlenberg, Il, 577-580. 

8 The South Carolina Gazette, April 25, 1761. 

10 Journals of Muhlenberg, II, 577-580. 

11 Journal of the Council, November 9, 1743; March 6, 1744. 
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Similar to the dissension in Orangeburg was the factional strife in 
the German Protestant congregation in Charleston over an unordained 
master of arts, Daser by name, whom the church council had accepted 
as supply pastor. Four years later the council dismissed him on charges 
of unfaithfulness, disreputable levity, and accumulation of debts. But, 
unfortunately, the young man had his friends in the congregation, who 
objected to his dismissal. Happily he relieved the tension by deciding 
to seek in England Anglican orders and “a competent Living,” but not 
until he had torn thirty-two leaves from the record book of the congre- 
gation.’* 


Nevertheless it is possible to offer a strong defence for the South 
Carolina Germans and Switzers. 


In the first place, the Weberite delusion was not unique: Muhlen- 
berg cites two sects similar to the Weberites.'* And the Reverend P. A. 
Strobel, in his history of the Salzburgers at Ebenezer, Georgia, tells of 
two Georgians, who, early in the nineteenth century, set themselves up 
as John the Baptist and the Messiah. Like Weber, these two men had 
been substantial citizens: the one, a member of the Georgia legislature; 
the other, a sheriff.1* In the early days of Ohio, too, there was an im- 
postor who claimed to be God and who furnished William Dean 
Howells with the central character in his novel, The Leatherwood God. 
Moreover, it appears from a letter of the noted physician, Alexander Gar- 
den, that in the first half of the eighteenth century numerous persons, 
black and white, laid claim to supernatural revelations.” 


As for the Giessendanner-Zauberbuehler controversy in Orange- 
burg, and the friction in the German Protestant congregation in Charles- 
town, neither of them was so deplorable as the dissension created among 
the remarkably pious and peaceable Salzburgers at Ebenezer, Georgia, 
in 1774, by an ambitious and jealous young preacher. So serious became 
this friction that a riot almost broke out in the midst of a church service. 
The followers of the young minister then withdrew from the church 
and thereafter worshipped in the home of one of their number." 


Furthermore, family friction appears to have entered into the con- 
troversy in Orangeburg. The journal of John Tobler, pious ex-governor 


12 Journal of the Council, August, 1751, passim. 

18 Journals of Muhlenberg, I, 574, 588. 

14P, A. Strobel, History of the Salzburgers and Their Descendants, p. 255. 

15M. C. Tyler, History of American Literature During the Colonial Time, 
p. 291. 

16W, J. Finck, Lutheran Landmarks and Pioneers in America, pp. 133-185. 
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of a Swiss canton, throws an interesting light on the unfortunate affair, 
Tobler calls the elder Giessendanner, uncle of the minister under fire, 
a liar and a trouble-maker, a laymen who could not “endure the church 
and the ministry.” On the voyage to Charlestown Tobler alleges, Gies- 
sendanner had railed at the Reverend Mr. Zauberbuehler, minister of 
the party of Switzers who were on their way to New Windsor, and had 
intrigued against him, thereby causing “much strife.” On landing, Gies- 
sendanner had not accompanied the party to New Windsor, but re- 
mained in Charlestown for a short time as a silversmith before going 
to Orangeburg, where he began to preach as a layman to the Switzers 
located there.*’ 

Nor were the Germans and the Switzers the only victims of un- 
worthy ministers. In his valuable history of the South Carolina back 
country, Professor R. L. Meriwether tells of a Baptist congregation that 
was forced to suspend its minister for heavy drinking, and of an Epis- 
copal church that complained of the immorality of its rector, a notorious 
character.’* It was evidently difficult for the South Carolina churches of 
all denominations to find worthy and competent ministers. 


As for the unruly and lazy Germans at the Congarees, they were 
but typical of the base persons who congregated at every Indian trading 
post. Moreover, so eager was the Provincial Government to settle Saxe- 
Gotha as a buffer against the Indians, that it allowed the inhabitants 
great license. Nor were these German-speaking people the only persons 
in the back country who lacked proper respect for clergymen. The Rev- 
erend Charles Woodmason, rector of a church at what is now Camden, 
was so indignant when certain persons interfered with his church serv- 
ices that he branded them “the worst Vermin on Earth.’® 


But Meriwether assures us that, despite the strictures of pious per- 
sons, such as have been noted in this paper, the back country people of 
South Carolina, on the whole, had a “remarkably good” record,” espe- 
cially in view of the fact that frontiersmen in general were religiously 
indifferent and even at times hooted at “the agents of ecclesiastical 
authority.” ** But among these frontiersmen the Germans held a high 
place; indeed, Carl Bridenbaugh, in his study of the South Atlantic 


17 Journal of Southern History, VI, 84. 

18 Meriwether, op. cit., p. 177. 

19 Carl Bridenbaugh, Myths and Realities, pp. 182, 184. 
20 Meriwether, op. cit., p. 177. 

21 Francis B. Simkins, A History of the South, p. 156. 
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back countrymen, calls the Germans among them “deeply pious, tem- 
perate, and devoted to the social ideal of a well-ordered society.” *? 


Nor should it be forgotten that the provincial government of South 
Carolina, which maintained the Established Church by means of taxa- 
tion, made little provision for the needs of the Germans, Switzers, and 
other dissenters. It is, therefore, not surprising that in 1752 the Germans 
in the Dutch Fork protested against the unfairness of their having to 
pay a tax for the support of the Established Church, while they were 
given no churches or ministers. In that very year the grand jury of the 
province, which had exposed the deplorable moral conditions that pre- 
vailed in certain parts of the back country, attributed these conditions 
to the lack of preachers and teachers, and recommended that such be 
supplied.** 

Unfortunately the South Carolina Germans and Switzers could not 
turn for spiritual help to generous patrons in Europe such as those who 
before 1774 supplied the Salzburgers at Ebenezer, Georgia, with well- 
trained, consecrated ministers, and free of charge. The South Caro- 
linians had to pick up preachers when and where they could. Most of 
these were inadequately trained men, or else “self-appointed ministers 
who wandered in occasionally.” One of them, a former schoolmaster, 
could not even repeat the Lord’s Prayer from memory.** Another, whom 
the provincial government had assigned to the settlers at Purrysburg, 
behaved so shamefully that they drove him out.*® Indeed, so great was 
the need for godly, well-trained preachers and teachers who could use 
the German language, that Muhlenberg longed for an educational in- 
stitution which would prepare young men to become preacher-teachers: 
preachers on Sunday, teachers on weekdays. In an effort to find a worthy 
minister, the German Protestants appealed for aid to church leaders in 
Pennsylvania, London, and Hanover, Germany.** 


Similar concern for their religious welfare was shown by other 
groups of German Protestants in South Carolina. When they had no 
church or preacher, they would gather in the home of one of their 
number to listen to the reading of a sermon by some layman. As best 


22 Thomas C. Hall, The Religious Background of American Culture, p. 124. 
Bridenbaugh, op. cit., p. 138. 

23 Journal of the Council, October 30, 1752. 

24 Journals of Muhlenberg, Il, 676, 578, 586. 

25G. P. Voigt, The German and German-Swiss Element in South Carolina, 
1732-1765, p. 22. 

26 Journals of Muhlenberg, II, 581, 182. 
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they could, they also instructed their children in the fundamentals of 
the Christian religion.?7 Occasionally a group of settlers was able to 
bring with it from Europe a preacher. This was true of the party of 
Germans who found a home in Londonderry Township, and the group 
of Switzers who settled in New Windsor.** Although the latter soon lost 
their pastor, they retained their desire for public worship. They in- 
formed the provincial government that they missed this privilege, which 
fostered the principles of religion and good government, principles they 
regarded as “no light matters.” Indeed, for want of church and school, 
many members of their original party had migrated to Pennsylvania.” 


After the dismissal of the unworthy theological student provided 
by the government, the German Protestants at Purrysburg turned for 
religious services to whoever happened to be available: to the Zauber- 
buehlers, father and son, who had moved from New Windsor to Purrys- 
burg; to the Lutheran ministers at Ebenezer, Georgia, across the Savan- 
nah River; or to George Schulius, one of the two Moravian missionaries 
to the Negroes on the plantations about their town. 


When in 1737 the elder Giessendanner began to preach his lay- 
sermons in Orangeburg, so hungry were the Switzers in the district for 
religious services that some of them came forty miles to hear him and 
to have their children baptized.*® Upon his early death, the Switzers 
asked his nephew, John Giessendanner, then a student of theology, to 
seek a license to preach. This he did, first as a Presbyterian minister, 
then as an Episcopal rector. With the exception of the incident already 
mentioned, he served both Switzers and Englishmen with “Inexpres- 
sible Satisfaction.*t At their own expense his parishioners erected a 
small church. The Switzers among them, William Gilmore Simms praised 
both for their own integrity and for the rearing in “good works and 
godliness” they gave their children.*? 


In the adjoining township, Amelia, the German settlers built a 
church and, in 1764, petitioned the Government for a minister.** For 
some years they had as their pastor the excellent J. G. Friederichs, who 


27J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer, 
“What Is an American?” 


28 G. D. Bernheim, German Settlers and the Lutheran Church in the Carolinas, 
p. 166. 

29 Journal of the Council, January 30, 1754; Voigt, op. cit., p. 11. 

30 Voigt, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 

31 Meriwether, op. cit., p. 48. 

82 “Sergeant Barnacle.” 

83 Journal of the Commons House of Assembly, July 31, 1764. 
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had previously ministered to the German Protestants in Charlestown. 
On his arrival in Charlestown in 1755 as a student of theology, Friede- 
richs found the local Germans shepherdless. They had been worshiping 
under lay leadership in the home of Jeremiah Theus, the portrait 
painter.** Until they could build a church of their own, they worshiped 
by permission in the Huguenot church. Friederichs’s solid worth won 
for him the good will of the English inhabitants, who contributed money 
toward the church the Germans erected four or five years later. After 
Friederichs’s departure, the Germans tried four preachers in quick suc- 
cession, only two of whom proved acceptable. 

In 1754 the German settlers on Broad River in the Dutch Fork 
complained to the government of the “very great hardship” they had 
been forced to endure for want of the preaching and teaching of Chris- 
tian truth.** When they saw their complaint go unheeded, they pro- 
ceeded to try to help themselves. They made an agreement with a 
Reverend John Gasser, evidently an adventurer, who had somehow 
learned in far-away Switzerland of their desire for a preacher-teacher 
who could serve their two congregations. But poor crops, and the ex- 
pense connected with their settlement. in the Dutch Fork made it im- 
possible for them to provide for his support. Whereupon he drew up a 
petition, signed by forty persons, asking official permission to solicit 
funds for his support from persons in other parts of the province. Evi- 
dently he failed to obtain this permission, or else his canvass was un- 
successful, for he soon returned to his native Switzerland, tried to 
recruit a party of emigrants to America, and was arrested in the 
attempt.** In 1763, however, the provincial government granted to the 
two elders of “the dissenting congregation on Crim’s Creek,” now St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, one hundred acres for a church and a glebe.** 


Even in and about the unsavory Congarees, many of the German 
Protestants settled there were genuinely concerned about their spiritual 
welfare and that of their children. In 1739 the German-Swiss congrega- 
tion appealed in vain to the burgomaster and citizens of Zurich for a 
supply of religious books.** Eleven years later the 280 Germans who 
had come into the township requested Pastor Bolzius of Ebenezer, 


34 Urlsperger Nachrichten, VI, 272. 

35 Journal of the Council, April 2, 1754. 

86 Meriwether, op. cit., p. 155; A. B. Faust, Lists of Swiss Emigrants in the 
Eighteenth Century to the American Colonies, I, 10. 

87 Journal of the Council, October 5, 1763. 

88 Zurich Archives, Akten 869. 
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Georgia, to visit them and to aid them in obtaining a Lutheran church 
and preacher.*® 


The interest of the South Carolina Germans and Switzers in religion 
is indicated also by the religious literature they possessed. This they 
obtained chiefly from the Lutheran pastors at Ebenezer, Georgia, who 
gladly shared with them supplies of religious books sent from Europe 
by patrons of the Salzburgers. Some of these were volumes of sermons, 
from which lay readers drew sermons to read aloud to groups of German 
Protestants gathered in some private home.*® 


Thus there is convincing evidence for the conclusion that the Ger- 
man Protestants who came to South Carolina in the eighteenth century 
were predominantly religious, but that neglect on the part of the pro- 
vincial government and an uncertain supply of preachers, many of them 
inferior, led in time to their spiritual deterioration. Even so, they com- 
pared quite favorably with the other elements of the population, religi- 
ously and morally as well as culturally and economically. 


39 Urlsperger Nachrichten, entry for April 25, 1750. 
40 Tbid., VII, Part 2, p, 317. 
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AMBROSIO JOSE GONZALES, A CUBAN PATRIOT IN CAROLINA 


By Lewis PINCKNEY JONES 
Wofford College 


Low-country Carolina was undoubtedly suprised—and perhaps hor- 
rified—in 1856 to learn that the daughter of William Elliott, wealthy 
planter of the sea islands, had married a Cuban soldier of fortune. This 
flamboyant foreigner, Ambrosio José Gonzales, who so rudely upset the 
Elliott family empire, had already crowded much unorthodoxy into his 
thirty-six years. He, too, came of a family proud of its ancestry, his 
grandfather having come from the Canary Islands. 

Born in Mantanzas in 1818, Gonzales was reared by a father who 
was a successful schoolmaster in that town and also the founder of the 
first daily newspaper there, the Aurora.1 The boy was sent to New York 
for an education, where he became a close friend of a fellow student, P. 
G. T. Beauregard. Returning to Cuba, Gonzales completed his educa- 
tion at the University of Havana in 1839 and then joined his father in 
the teaching profession.? Within five years, the young Cuban was a pro- 
fessor in the University of Havana,* but by then both he and his father 
were imbued with many liberal ideas and were associating with restless 
souls who were preoccupied with the promotion of progressive changes 
and political liberties in Cuba. 

At first, Gonzales and other patriots thought that education could 
be made the cradle of Cuban liberty, but they soon turned to bolder, 
faster, and rasher methods, and by 1848—that year of an epidemic of 
revolutions—young Gonzales was associated with the Havana Club, 
which planned an uprising against Spanish authority for the summer of 
that year. Best-known figure in the plot was the dashing Venezuelan 
who had fallen from Spanish royal grace: Narciso Lépez. The fact that 
their 1848 revolt was a fiasco did not dampen the Cubans’ ardor, but 


1Herminio Portell Vila, Vidas de la Unidad Americana (Havana, 1944), 
p. 369. 

2 Vidal Morales y Morales, Inciadores y Primeros Martires de la Revolucion 
Cubana (8 vols.; Havana, Cultural, s. a., 1981), II, 14. 

8 Robert J. Caldwell, Ldépez Expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851 (Princeton, 
1915), p 68. 
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Lépez himself had to make a sensational escape to the United States.‘ 
The colorful story of Lépez and his exploits cannot be retold here, but 
close to him throughout most of his remaining career was his lieutenant, 
A. J. Gonzales, who served as his interpreter and assisted his military 
ambitions in many ways. 


After Lépez had left Cuba, the remaining would-be revolutionaries 
hoped to join forces with those North American expansionists, who 
sought to annex Cuba. Since the leaders of the Havana Club were 
primarily plantation owners, the idea of union with a nation where 
slavery was protected did not seem repugnant to them. Disguising him- 
self as a stoker, Gonzales slipped out of his native island, being author- 
ized to offer $3,000,000.00 to General William J. Worth to land in Cuba 
with an army of five thousand veterans of the Mexican War. The cul- 
tured Gonzales, who spoke English fluently and apparently persua- 
sively, was soon in Washington with both Worth and Lépez, and trav- 
eled in circles where they met President James K. Polk, cabinet 
members, and Congressmen.’ The Cubans’ plans were foiled, however, 
by the fact that the Administration preferred purchase of the island to 
conquest, and by the fact that the agreeable Worth died in 1849. 


Getting no encouragement in a pre-inauguration interview with 
Zachary Taylor,® Gonzales and Lépez sought the support again of the 
Democrats, but concluded that they could capture neither of the major 
political parties and hence they began to concentrate on Southern 
leaders and slavery expansionists. When the conservative and cautious 
Havana Club refused to make Lépez their military leader, he formed his 
own junta of four members, including Gonzales. This group was con- 
vinced that their only hope depended on getting at least the semblance 
of a Cuban revolution which the American government might use as an 
excuse for intervention. Hence the three Lépez filibustering expeditions 
of 1849-1851. The first ended before it departed from the Gulf coast; the 
second collapsed after landing in Cuba, having failed to attract the 
anticipated popular support; and the third ended in defeat at the hands 
of Spanish authorities, with the execution of Lépez. Because he was at 
the Virginia Springs recovering from an attack of fever, Gonzales had 

* Ibid., p. 46; Portell Vil4, Vidas, p. 871; Carlos Manuel Trelles, Mantanzas 
2n la Independencia de Cuba (Havana, 1928), p. 17. 

5 A. J. Conzales, “On to Cuba,” in New Orleans Times-Democrat, March 80, 
1884; also, see Portell Vila, Vidas, p, 373. 

6 A. J. Gonzales, Manifesto on Cuban Affairs Addressed to the People of the 
United States (New Orleans, 1853), p. 7. 
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failed to accompany the third and last attempt, although he had been 
slated to bring reinforcements.’ 


The death of his leader did not end the activity of Lépez’s lieu- 
tenant. The Lopizta wing of the Cuban patriotic group soon created a 
new secret organization, the Order of the Lone Star, with General John 
A. Quitman as leader and A. J. Gonzales as military chief. A new inva- 
sion was planned for 1852 but did not take place, although “Young 
Cuba” held many public meetings and parades, and published many 
appeals to friends of Cuban independence.* Meanwhile, John Slidell, 
friend of annexation, had succeeded in getting a clerk’s position in the 
State Department for Gonzales.° 


For the next several years Gonzales was deeply involved in the 
plans of the biggest filibustering expedition to date—one in which he 
was rumored to be third in command.’ A contemporary observer re- 
ported that the leaders contemplated raising 200,000 men, and were 
reputed to have 150,000 in 1854.11 General Quitman was the leader and 
signed a contract with the Cuban junta in New York to lead the tens of 
thousands who were being recruited. His plan apparently was to liberate 
Cuba, make himself dictator, and then have the island—Texaslike—apply 
for annexation; Quitman was promised a bonus of $1,000,000.00 if the 
plan should succeed.’? Spanish threats to “Africanize” the island only 
served to stimulate volunteering in the South. Despite successful and 
enthusiastic preparations, several events finally disheartened Quitman, 
particularly the fact that the Democrats lost heavily at the polls in 1854, 


7 For detailed accounts of Lopez expeditions, see Caldwell, Lopez Expeditions; 
and Basil Rauch, American Interest in Cuba; 1848-1855 (New York: 1948). The 
part of A. J. Gonzales is treated in Chapter III of Lewis P. Jones, “Carolinians and 
Cubans: the Elliotts and Gonzales, Their Work and Their Writings” (unpublished 
Ph.D, dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1952). 

8 Gonzales published his appeal, Manifesto on Cuban Affairs. On the various 
new patriotic groups, see Rauch, American Interest in Cuba, pp. 228-30. 

9A. G. Pent to William L. Mercy, March 24, 1853, in William L. Marcy 
Papers, Library of Congress. Pent based his high praise on the word of John 
Slidell, who urged the post for “a Gentleman of great intelligence and individual 
worth.” Later letters indicate Gonzales had only a minor post in the State Depart- 
ment, perhaps a translator. 

10 Memphis Whig, n. d., as cited in National Intelligencer, June 22, 1854. 

11 See W. H. Holderness to Lord Palmerston, Sept. 22, 1854, in Cavin B. 
Henderson (ed.), “Southern Designs on Cuba, 1854-1857, and Some European 
Opinions,” in Journal of Southern History, V (Aug., 1939), 375-76. 

12 Rauch, American Interest in Cuba, pp. 272-73; John F. H. Clairborne, 
Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman (2 vols.; New York: 1860), II, 390. 
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and the Pierce administration—which apparently had encouraged Quit- 
man—now turned against him and issued an injunction for him not to 
violate the neutrality laws.’* Despite the thousands of volunteers who 
were gathering, after a conference with President Pierce in 1855, Quit- 
man surrendered to the junta his authority over it and the expedition 
promptly collapsed.’* Since no accounting was ever given for the mil- 
lion dollars reputed to have been raised and nothing was paid to holders 
of Cuban bonds, the enterprise was not a happy memory to many who 
had supported it.?® 


With the diminution of revolutionary activity, Gonzales’ day of 
glory was gone although his romantic, swashbuckling personality re- 
mained. It was apparently during these days that he had come into the 
Elliott family circle in South Carolina—perhaps while recruiting forces 
nearby in. 1851. By 1854 he was corresponding with the family at their 
plantation, Oak Lawn near Adams Run, and seeing them frequently at 
White Sulphur, Sarasota, and Washington.’® This relation soon veered 
to more than a family relationship, for Gonzales became smitten with 
William Elliott’s fifteen-year-old daughter, Harriett—an affair that ended 
at the altar in 1856. 


In Washington, the State Department clerk moved in social circles 
that included such notables as President and Mrs. Franklin Pierce and 
Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis.’’ Letters to South Carolina during 
1856 and 1857 do not reflect unusual activity, although the bride was 
pleased to believe that her spouse was soon to be governor of Cuba." 
In 1857, Gonzales failed in his efforts to secure a more important post 
under the new President, James Buchanan. Minor Latin American dip- 
lomatic posts did not appeal to him,’® and so he yielded to his father- 
in-law’s suggestion in 1858 that he come to the South Carolina planta- 


13 Rauch, op. cit., pp. 299-300; Claiborne, op. cit., II, 396. 

14 Rauch, op cit., p. 300; Claiborne, op. cit., II, 392. 

15 Herminio Portell Vila, Historia de Cuba en sus Relaciones con los Estados 
Unidos y Espana (4 vols.; Havana, 1938-1941), II, 101. 

16 Some record of their association can be traced in: Mrs. Mary W. Wayne 
to Mrs. William Elliott, Aug. 18, 1852, and Aug. 7, 1854; William Elliott to his 
wife, March 2, 1855; and William Elliott, Jr., to Ralph Elliott, Aug. 30, 1855; 
all in Elliott-Gonzales Papers, University of North Carolina. 

17 A. J. Gonzales to Harriett Elliott, Jan. 27, 1856, and Feb. 22, 1856, in 
Elliott-Gonzales Papers. 

18 Mrs. A. J. Gonzales to Mrs. William Elliott, Oct. 23, —— [?], in Elliott- 
Gonzales Papers. 

19 William Elliott to his wife, n. d. (fragment), and A. J. Gonzales to Mrs. 
A. J. Gonzales, Oct. 27, 1857, in Elliott-Gonzales Papers. 
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tion and seek his Washington plums from a distance.*® During this 
period he was in constant correspondence with other Cuban emigrés, 
never abandoning hope for a new revolution.”* 


Tense times in the South soon provided the General with employ- 
ment, for by 1860 he was active as a gun salesman to various Southern 
legislatures. In this endeavor he was associated with his old schoolmate, 
P. G. T. Beauregard, and the two were apparently highly successful in 
selling rifles and a grape-shot revolver—a terrifying machine with nine 
chambers and two barrels.?? One can almost brand Beauregard with 
the “merchant of death” castigation of the 1920’s by reading his mail to 
his star salesman: 

I am indeed delighted to have your valuable and “heroic” as- 
sistance in the great (& I hope remunerative) affair of the 
Revolver—how it is that we have not yet been able to raise a large 
capital for its manufacture passes my comprehension, but I hope 
now that the Southern blood is up—we will be able to obtain enough 
orders to start the thing—for when once its inertia shall have been 
destroyed I have no doubt it will cross the Ocean without any dif- 
ficulty.?* 


South Carolina secession turned the gun salesman into a gun 
wielder. After the Cardenas expedition, General Gonzales had always 
considered himself a military man, and adjusting to any tamer trade 
never appealed to his nature. But the Confederacy gave his star a 
chance to ascend again briefly. For awhile, he was a volunteer aide on 
Beauregard’s staff, and during the attack on Fort Sumter was acting 
inspector-general on Morris Island.** During most of the war, however, 
the General waged his most bitter campaign against his former friend, 


20 A. J. Gonzales to William Elliott, Mch 31, 1858, in Elliott-Gonzales Papers. 
His correspondence shows that Gonzales was quite optimistic about his future. 

21 Portell Vila, Vidas, p. 376. 

22 Clipping of Milledgeville Recorder, n. d., in letter of A. J. Gonzales to 
Ralph Elliott, Nov. 28, 1860, in Elliott-Gonzales Papers. This presumably was the 
LeMat revolver, invented by a New Orleans physician. It had a rifled barrel through 
which the 42-calibre bullets were fired from a revolving cylinder containing nine 
chambers. Below this barrel was a smooth-bore barrel for a single 12-gauge cartridge 
loaded with buckshot. The author is indebted for a detailed description of the 
weapons above in a letter of Sept 3, 1952, from Lee Wallace, Historian of Crater 
National Park, Petersburg, Va. 

23P, G. T. Beauregard to A. J. Gonzales, Dec. 1, 1860, in possession of 
Miss Harriett R. E. Gonzales. 

24 Charleston Courier, May 28, 1861. Also, see A. J. Gonzales to Jefferson 
Davis, Sept. 14, 1861, cited in Brooks (ed.), Stories of the Confederacy, p. 292. 
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Jefferson Davis, over the question of rank. In the course of their acri- 
monious correspondence, each accused the other of ingratitude for 
previous favors.** Despite the effusive support of Carolina leaders, 
Gonzales was never able to obtain more than a colonelcy from the Con- 
federacy. With that rank, he served as Beauregard’s chief of artillery in 
the early part of the war and then as inspector-general for the Depart- 
ment of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida.” Apparently he served 
faithfully in this capacity, particularly at keeping open the Charleston- 
Savannah rail line, but his career was not marked by battlefield 
heroism.”" 


He also cut a wide swath in Richmond society, where Mary Ches- 
nut recorded: 
There is here a handsome Spaniard, or rather a Cuban, leader 
of a rebellion there, too. He is said to be so like Beauregard as to 
be mistaken for him. This Gonzales, besides his fine person, has a 
fine voice. He sings divinely.** 


On another occasion she was quite bewitched with his “foreign, pathetic, 
polite, high-bred way” of conducting himself, and noted that “These 
foreigners have a way of doing things, gracious and graceful.” The lady 
also on another occasion purred that “Gonzales is splendid in grey or in 


blue. .. .” 2° 


The remainder of General Gonzales’ career can be covered briefly. 
Both he and all of his Carolina kin faced ruin in 1865. Some of the 
family plantations had been confiscated, the others destroyed. After an 
abortive effort at farming, about which he knew nothing, the old fili- 
busterer in 1869 took his wife and brood of small children back to Cuba 
where he resumed teaching in Mantanzas. Within the year, his wife died 
of yellow fever, and he brought their six small children to the blackened 
shell of Oak Lawn, there to be reared by their proud but pauperized 
aunts. The General’s relations with the Elliotts thereafter do not make 


25 Jefferson Davis to A. J. Gonzales, Oct. 16, 1861, in Dunbar Rowland 
(ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist: His Letters, Papers, and Speeches (10 
vols.; Jackson, Miss. 1923), V, 148-44. 

26 General Order No. 26, from J. R. Waddy, Asst. Adjt. General, June8, 
1862, in Official Records, Ser. 1, XIV, 556. 

27 Gonzales was the only Cuban officer among foreign-born Confederate officers 
listed in Ella Lonn, Foreigners of the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1940), Appendix 
II, pp. 482-93. 

28 Mary Chesnut, Dairy from Dixie, edited by Ben Ames Williams (Boston, 
1949), p. 108. 


29 Ibid., pp. 205, III. 
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a pretty story—one of recriminations and bitterness, while he drifted 
from pillar to post. None of his jobs lasted long—agent for a New York 
business firm; member of an Episcopal choir in Baltimore; a minor 
clerkship in Wall Street; and various duties as private teacher and 
interpreter.*® To the delight of his sisters-in-law, he returned to Havana 
in 1879 and there worked for a railroad, but wanderlust seemed to 
accompany lack of application, and he soon reappeared at Saratoga.** 
When he inherited $10,000.00 from an aunt in 1882, there was a marked 
change in the animosity of his Carolina relatives, although they were 
never completely reconciled to him. In the 1880's, he resumed his private 
tutoring in New Orleans, angled for a university professorship there, 
and also hoped that the Democratic victory of 1884 would produce a 
diplomatic post.*? 


Despite his rambles, Gonzales was consistent in one thing: his de- 
termination to see Cuba freed from Spanish dominance. Wherever he 
lived, he always worked actively, both by writing and speaking, in the 
cause of Cuba Libre. His newspaper articles have been used repeatedly 
by historians of the Lépez Expeditions—sometimes verbatim but with 
no credit given to the real author. During part of the 1880’s he held 
minor posts in Latin American embassies in Washington, and, while a 
translator at the First International Conference of American States 
in 1889, he got his last chance to strike a blow for Cuba.** Various 
patriots were using this meeting to call attention to the status of the 
Pearl of the Antilles, and Gonzales joined those who now sought to 
renew a project first proposed by Hamilton Fish: a Spanish grant of 
independence in return for a Cuban indemnity to Spain, payment to be 
guaranteed by the United States.*t To launch such a move during the 


30 A. J. Gonzales to A. E. Gonzales, Mch 27, 1871; Mrs. Mary E. Johnstone 
to Mrs. Anne H. Elliott, Jan. 8, 1872; A. J. Gonzales to Mrs. Anne H. Elliott, 
Jan. 80, 18738; N. G. Gonzales to A. E. Gonzales, Feb. 10, 1873, all in Elliott- 
Gonzales Papers. 

31 N, G. Gonzales to Ralph Elliott, Sept. 18, 1881, in Elliott-Gonzales Papers. 

32 A. J. Gonzales to Ignacio Gonzalez Gauffreau, Aug. 5, 1884, in possession of 
R. K. McMaster, El Paso, Texas. 

83 International American Conference. Reports of Committees and Discussions 
Thereon, I, 53. Portell Vild, in Historia, III, 61, flatters him by elevating him to 
the rank of counsel to the North American delegation. 

84 Portell Vila, Historia, III, 64. For the solution proposed by Fish in 1869, 
see Hamilton Fish to Daniel E. Sickles, June 29, 1869, in House Executive Docu- 
ments, 41st Cong., 2nd Sess., No. 162, pp. 13-17. He suggested (p. 17) that the 
United States might guarantee such an indemnity payment, or that the President 
would “not object” if Congress should assent to such a plan. 
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auspicious occasion of the International Conference, and perhaps at the 
same time to arouse Latin American sympathies, Gonzales persuaded 
his friend, Senator Wilkinson Call of Florida, to introduce such a reso- 
lution in the United States Congress. Two months after the Conference, 
however, the resolution authored by Gonzales died quietly in a secret 
session.** 


The old fire was briefly stirred by a meeting with José Marti and 
other patriot leaders at Key West in 1892, but death overtook A. J. 
Gonzales the following year in New York. His old flame, however, in- 
stead of being extinguished, arose Phoenix-like under the fanning of 
his three vociferous sons: Narciso, Ambrose, and William Gonzales, who 
had founded the Columbia (S. C.) State in 1891. The most brilliant 
of these, N. G. Gonzales—the first editor of The State—laid down his 
anti-Ben Tillman cudgels often enough to strike a number of sharp 
strokes for the land of his fathers. Although then a Democratic paper, 
The State screamed wildly at President Cleveland in the 1890's for his 
refusal to recognize the belligerency of the rebels on the island.* 
Throughout, the paper demanded recognition but not necessarily inter- 
vention, arguing that the rebels were strong enough to achieve and 
maintain their own independence. At first, N. G. Gonzales forecast that 
independence would probably lead eventually to annexation *"—a pro- 
phecy which he did not stress but which he never dropped completely. 
As 1898 approached, the paper became increasingly belligerent, and ac- 
cused both McKinley and Cleveland of having been too timid because 
they were “mortgaged to the money power.” ** According to Gonzales, 
industrialists and Wall Street were dead-set against taking proper and 
bold measures toward Spain, and thus he observed that “during the 
unnecessary delay of the inevitable, Cuba is writhing in blood and fire, 
and thousands of innocent lives are being sacrificed to the cold-blooded 
making of a record for American patience.” *® When the war finally 
came, the paper accepted it as inevitable and just. N. G. Gonzales him- 
self joined the Cuban army of General Emilio Nufiez, who for some time 


85 On the maneuver by Call, see Congressional Record, 51st Cong., 1st Sess., 
p. 143 (on S. R. 20), and also pp. 140, 760, 857, 1676, 3923, and 6467. The 
Senate Executive Journal, XXVII, is silent on it. 

36 See The State, Mch 1, and Sept. 30, 1895; Feb. 6, 12, 1896; Dec. 8, 19, 
1896. According to Gonzales, Cleveland’s policy “has been to maintain his in- 
fallibility, no matter what the cost to liberty and humanity.” Ibid., Dec. 19, 1896. 

37 Tbid., Mch 1, 1895. 

38 Tbid., May 20, 1897. 

39 Tbid., Dec. 8, 1896. 
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had been leading filibustering expeditions from Tampa to the island.*° 
His experiences with that force were later published in his book, In 
Darkest Cuba. Both of his brothers also served in the United States mili- 
tary forces. After the war, they changed the targets which were under 
fre from their newspaper—shifting from Spain to the United States 
government, which was roundly condemned for what they called the 
“hypocritical pretense of the Platt amendment.” *t For years they con- 
tinued this campaign against American hands in Cuban destinies, and 
revolutions which the paper said bore the stamp, “made in America” * 
because “Certain American interests . . . wish to exploit Cuba under 
the protection of the American flag.” ** 


The Gonzales connection with Cuba was renewed in 1913 when 
Woodrow Wilson appointed as U. S. Minister to that country William 
Elliott Gonzales, editor of The State and youngest son of General A. J. 
Gonzales. Historians have differed about his eventful six-year residence 
there—generally depending on whether they be friendly toward the 
Liberal or the Conservative party. He took an active part in trying to 
minimize and solve the Revolution of 1917, and for that he was vigor- 
ously accused of having been partial to his friend, the Conservative 
president, Mario Menocal. Whether such charges were true or not, he 
demonstrated a more notable partisanship as he often served as staunch 
defender of Cuban interests, frequently becoming bitterly embroiled 
in controversies, when he officially attacked what he considered exploi- 
tation of Cubans by American interests. But if one becomes fully ac- 
quainted with the tempestuous, controversial careers of A. J. Gonzales 
and his three sons, he will be forced to acknowledge that the passions, 
the honest partisanship, and the sincere consciences of the whole family 


40 N. G. Gonzales to Anne Elliott, May 12, 1898, in Elliott-Gonzales Papers. 

‘1 The State, June 3, 1901. The editor (June 14) sadly stated that Cuba had 
yielded to force and an ultimatum from the McKinley Administration which had 
“betrayed the confidence of a people who trusted it; it violated the solemn pledge 
of the nation given to Cuba and the world; and by a combination of deceit and 
force it induced the Cubans to consent to the violation of its own guarantee of 
their independence.” 

42 The State, Nov. 21, 1908. 

43 Tbid., July 7, 1907. In 1900, The State accused the Republican administra- 
tion of intending to keep the island indefinitely under military rule unless its 
people should consent to its being annexed as a dependency and ruled like Puerto 
Rico. The State, July 3, 1900. As last as Nov. 21, 1908, Editor W. E. Gonzales said: 
“We should not object to the annexation of Cuba by the vote of Cubans, although 
they are better prepared to handle their . . . problems as a republic than as an 
American State.” 
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would hardly provide the ideal qualifications for the career of a diplo- 
mat. Nevertheless, the senior Gonzales served the cause of Cuban inde- 
pendence well, and those who know the work of the most brilliant 
journalists South Carolina has yet produced, know that his adopted 
state was better because he had passed that way. 
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THE WEIMAR LETTERS OF MARY ORR 


Editied by Wrtt1aM A. Foran 


University of South Carolina 


When James L. Orr, the ex-governor of South Carolina, went to Europe 
in 1873 as the Minister of the United States to Russia, he took his eldest son 
and his youngest daughter with him. James Lawrence, Jr., the “Bud Larrie” 
of these letters, continued on with his father to St. Petersburg where he 
served as secretary of legation.t Mary, a recent student at St. Mary’s College 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, was left, however, with her fellow student and 
companion, Frances Goodwyn, in Weimar, Germany. They were lodged in the 
home of the widow of an army officer, Frau Biber zu von Bacjko, who for 
the sum of £90 per quarter agreed to board and lodge the young ladies and 
to supervise their education.? 


Why the South Carolinian chose Weimar, the ancient, medieval-appear- 
ing, home of Goethe, Schiller, and German liberalism, for his daughter, at 
a time when the blatant tramp of Bismarck’s legions was loud in the land, is 
an intriguing but unanswered question. France or England would have 
seemed more suitable. Those countries were not too well thought of in the 
post-war South, however, and it is possible that Orr was aware of the fact 
that, at the time, a German education was considered to be most fashionable 
in American centers of higher learning; or it is possible that the world re- 
nowned South Carolina surgeon, J. Marion Sims, with whom the Orrs dined 
in New York just before sailing, had suggested the ancient little capital of 
the Dukes of Wettin.’ It is more probable that Weimar was chosen because 
it was small and remote, and because of its traditions and opportunities in 


1 James L., Jr., was then twenty-one years old and fresh from the University 
of Virginia, his father’s Alma Mater. Later a prominent figure in the restoration 
of South Carolina to white rule under Hampton, during which he led the Wallace 
House into the Hall of Representatives in Columbia by thrusting aside the Negro 
doorman, he also ran for the lieutenant-governorship against the Tillman ticket in 
1892, but was best known as a textile tycoon, South Carolina’s first “captain of 
industry”. Cyclopedia of Eminent and Representative Men of the Carolinas .. . 
(Madison, Wis., 1892. 2v.), I, 107-109; The Greenville News, Feb. 28, 1905. 

2 Agreement between James L. Orr, Sr., and Josephine Biber zu von Bacjko. 
Orr-Patterson Papers, University of North Carolina. 

8 James L. Orr, Sr., to his daughter, Mrs. Martha Orr Patterson, Feb. 1, 1878. 
Orr-Patterson Papers. 


[77] 
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the fields of art and music.* Also it was fairly close to Russia. Berlin would 
hardly have been the place. 


The Minister died almost as soon as he reached the Russian capital 
and James L., Jr., accompanied his father’s body home in early May, 1873. 
Mary stayed on in Europe, however, and pursued her studies for almost a 
year longer before returning to America in the spring of 1874. A marvelous 
opportunity was thus presented to this sixteen-year-old girl from the war-torn 
South and an unusual one in the bitter years of Reconstruction. She had 
come from a land where the force of nationalism had failed and had resulted 
in economic ruin, to one in which it had achieved one of its great nineteenth 
century successes, resulting in a new nation on the eve of great material 
progress. These contrasts were not lost on the talented and observing Mary 
Orr, young though she was, and that she made the most of her opportunity 
the letters make abundantly clear.® 

Mary spent most of her later life in Washington as the wife of a promi- 
nent attorney, William Earle, where her mastery of five languages and her fun- 
loving nature made her a favorite of the diplomatic set. She was also an 
active member of the Daughters of the American Revolution and, at one 
time, served as their national corresponding secretary. 


In the copies below anfersand is rendered as and. 


Weimar, Germany 
15th March 1873 
My dear Mother and Sister.— 


You will see from the heading of my letter that I am at my destina- 
tion. I have become a scholar at the school here called the Sophien- 
Stift ° for two years at which time your child graduates. 


I am taking German lessons now and will commence music and 
all the other things in April. Father and Bud Larrie are in St. Petersburg 
now I guess. You would laugh to see us now. Everything is so odd, 
so entirely different from anything you all have ever seen. We have 
coffee at 8 o'clock. Dinner at 2 and coffee and cake at 4 o'clock and 
then at 8 P. M. a meal which is here called abend issen, which consists 
of meat, water cresses, boiled eggs and lager beer. What would I do 
with such a meal at home? Yet I eat it here and like it. Another funny 


4Karl Baedeker, Northern Germany . . . Handbook For Travellers (Leipzig, 
London, New York, 1910), pp. 272-276. 

5 The letters, of which these are a selection, were written to Mrs. James L. 
Orr, Sr., and to Mrs. Martha Orr Patterson, the eldest daughter. Orr-Patterson 
Papers. 

6 Sophia Seminary. The letters indicate that this was attached to the court. 
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thing is that we always have cooked ham and sausages they are always 
eat{en] raw. They give about a quart of water for you to wash in. Then 
we have a feather bed for covering ... . We have a lot of fun criticizing 
everything. I will give you my address while I think of it. 

Miss Orr 


G 11 b Weimar 


30th March 1873 
My dear Sister, 


You have of course received my letters since we arrived here. 
We continue to get along nicely. I will have to stand an examination 
all in German in April and I have been studying constantly to prepare 
for it. We have now the loveliest spring weather you ever saw. We 
can hardly stand it in the house. You said in your letter to Papa that 
you thought I had changed from my photo—if you could see me now 
you would think still more so. . . . School opens at eight o'clock and it 
is a rather long session. 

The people with whom we board don’t speak a word of English 
and very little French so when I want anything I have to call upon my 
scant knowledge of German with gestures and it is real hard with the 
pig-headed Germans. They are fearfully stupid but very good natured. 
We are really very happy here considering we are separated from every 
friend on earth and divided from most of them by the ocean. Father 
and Brother Lawrence 1380 miles from us. I have not bought any sum- 
mer things yet though I will soon. Sister what do you think of the 
best two button black kids costing only 75¢. ... Send me your number, 
Mamas, and any others you like and the colors. Don’t forget . . . With 
love your 

Mary Orr. 


G 11 b Weimar 


Sunday May 4th, 1873 
My dear Sister, 


You don’t know how strange everything looks when you get into 
one of these quaint little German shops. Where there is a collection 
of incongruous wares that would do credit to any country store in 
Anderson Co[unty]. Of course the things are more tasty. I feel rather 
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envious when I see people buying such cute little things for almost 
nothing. I really feel quite sick with one Thaler here (which is just 
equal 75¢ of our money. You can get a pair of the nicest button kid 
gloves for that. The finest gros grain ribbon 25¢ our money a yard. 
My school hat which is of the finest English straw trimmed with 2 and 
a half yards of such ribbon cost only one dollar 624%¢ which is not very 
much. My new hat is black Neopolitan trimmed in black with lovely 
white flowers . . . and costs about $4.00 of our money which is consid- 
ered very expensive here in Weimar. List [Liszt] the greatest pianist in 
the world lives here in Weimar and of course I have seen him. He is a 
very shabby looking fellow with shaggy hair which is by no means 
pretty. He is a great fool about his playing, always excusing himself 
when asked to play by saying, ‘I really know nothing about music. 
Oh you must excuse.’ Now this is very silly when he knows how well 
he plays. There’re two Americans here who are playing before him once 
a week. I guess I'll play before him too before I go home, at least I 
hope so. Everybody says my music is worth cultivating, what do you 
think about it? I have not commenced taking private singing lessons 
yet. I am getting extravagantly fond of the Theatre and as I can’t go 
during the week as I am in school I go on Saturday. Which is pleasant 
as the theater commences at six o'clock and is always out before nine. 
We always go with our maid, that is to say the girl who does every- 
thing for us. You never see a family who inhabit a whole house even 
the Counts and Barons live in what are called Tenement houses or 
where two or three families live each having a separate kitchen and 
everything. They never have double beds in Germany and they take 
up so much room. Fannie and I have each of us a nice room with just 
as much soap, water, and clean towels as we want which is a luxury 
that the Germans generally don’t appreciate. The lady with whom 
we live is a nobleman’s daughter and the widow of a General. It is 
sometimes strange to Americans that she should take boarders but 
everybody in Germany has a lodger. I will have my picture taken when 
I change a little more . . . . With much love I am as ever your most 
affectionate 
Mary Orr 
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G 11 b. Weimar 
July 1878 


My dear Mama, 


Today is Sunday at home but I don’t know that it is more than 
any other day here. Everybody dresses up and visits the Schools of 
Art—Museums and so on but very few go to church. Frau Biber has 
not been to church since I’ve been here and her children aged 6 and 
8 years have never been to church except once to a Concert. Fannie 
and I go now and then but this is only a chapel and an English chapel 
where they look at us as if we were interlopers so we don't enjoy it very 
much.’ 


You would not believe how effectually Germanized I am getting, 
I'm afraid I'll only come to America on a visit, not to live. No that 
is not true, but I am very fond of Germany. 


We go to the School of Art in an hour or two to see the new pictures. 
I wish you all were here too. Fannie and I indulged in home sickness 
last night for a wonder. We went into the garden and sang all the dismal 
songs we could think of such as “Home Sweet Home”, “Home Again” 
“Rock Me to Sleep Mother”, “Do They Miss Me at Home” and a great 
many hymns until we really found ourselves the most desolate, deserted 
pair that ever was. We afterwards agreed not to do it again. ...I 
remain your most affectionate Daughter 

Mary Orr. 


G 11 b. Weimar 


24th August 1873 
My dearest Sister, 


A great many strangers come to Weimar now and in ten years it 
will be as entirely Americanized as Dresden or Stuttgart. 


The Germans hate the Americans and I have some pretty warm 
arguments on that score. Of course I don’t abuse Germany because that 
would be inconsistent with coming here, but make them ashamed now 
and then of their countrymen. My German goes still forward, French 
tolerably, music as usual at home, terribly slow. 


7 Possibly St. Michael and All Angels. Baedeker, p. 271. 
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. . . . We nearly walk our legs off here. You know these people 
are exceedingly fond of making long walks to some little place, then 
drinking coffee and talking you nearly deaf, then home again. One 
feels quite tired out after a return walk of four miles. It is so stupid 
to tire oneself in that style. They have an idea it is healthy to walk one- 
self hot and tired in weather 95 Fahrenheit. We go to what they call 
Beer gardens where you can get anything from coffee and cake to 
meat, bread and Beer. 


I enjoy watching the people in these places. You'll see a party 
of fashionables come in take their places with an air of Conscious 
superiority and order a glass, not mug, of Beer, for you must know 
only men and peasants drink from what they call a seidel which is a 
glass quart measure with a leaden top. The fine folks don’t use them 
with tops. Then in walks a sturdy, dirty workman with a child in his 
arms perhaps, the Mother with a baby done up in a sort of bundle. 
They all order what they call “simple Beer” except the “pater Familias” 
who takes Bavarian which is very strong and black. The babies, women, 
old and young, drink Beer. I am extravagantly fond of it though our 
Dr. says I mustn't drink more than one glass at a time. 


There is the sort of mantle peasant women wear to carry their 
babies. It looks very funny. 


With much love to all I remain as ever your most affectionate 


Mary Orr 


H 85 Weimar 
5th October 1873 
My dearest Sister, 
The Germans are very intolerant of any other nations aspiring 
to the same greatness that Prussia and Germany have fought for. 
They are continually ‘slamming’ us but I’ve got a new defence nicely 
worded in German so I throw that at them and retreat (gracefully?) 


Most affectionately Your 


Mary Orr 
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8 November 1873 


My dear Sister, 


Your letter was yesterday presented by the postman and I almost 
kissed him. You would laugh to see how importantly he announces 
‘Letters from America’. 

I'm perfectly well and my only complaint is too much school work. 
I do believe that these teachers imagine that because we happen to be 
young and passably bright they must work us to death. It is ‘work in, 
work out, from morn ’til night’, which commences at 4% o'clock here. 
I go at eight to school and my breath against my veil freezes. I'm 
covered from head to foot with flannel and really don’t suffer so much 
as I expected. 

I wish you could be here for the opera sister, you would enjoy 
it so intensely. I heard last week the greatest alto in Europe in three 
operas. She was only ‘starring’ and I daresay Ill never hear her again. 
She sang in. . . of Wagner, Lucrezia Borgia from Donezetti [Donizetti] 
and ‘Enryanthe’ [Euryanthe] from Weber. You have seen Lucrezia 
Borgia I think. She sang Orsini. I'm afraid I wouldn't stay until next 
April in Weimar if it were not for learning German because I do 
get horribly homesick. I'll see about the lace with much pleasure... . 

We've just had what they call ‘onion market’ where every description 
of that odiferous vegetable was to be found. We were scarcely able to 
go through the streets on account of the crowd and each had his bunch 
or string of ‘shallots’. You know how I used to abominate them. Well, 
I'm rather fond of them now. You ask if I drink Beer . . . twice a day. 
Of course I do and enjoy it more than water or wine. I like ‘Saurkraut’ 
very well though not near as much as sausages. 

I’ve learned to eat everything fish, flesh, and vegetable except 
Pumpkin and carrots and Parsnips. 

With best love I remain Most affectionately 

Mary ORR 


H 85 Weimar 
Feb. 25th 1874 
My dear Sister, 
My heart is beginning to fail me for the examinations. I have chosen 
to say the annual French poem and I am perfectly miserable. The 
Grand Duchess and all the court wi!l be there and I'm too much of a 
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republican to care more for “royalty” than anybody else, but everybody 
likes the Grand duchess and you know Father dined with her and I 
should hate to fail on his account because she always asks who the 
girls are and kisses their foreheads. 


I told Monsieur Chelard when he told me of it, that if she kissed 


me, I'd make a face at her, and he said if he was my uncle he'd box 
my ears. 


I must close that this may go by the Saturday Steamer. 


With best love and many thanks I remain As ever yours Affec- 
tionately 


Mary 


| 
| 
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POST-CONFEDERATE FINANCE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
By J. V. NIELSEN, JR. 


It is customary to consider the fall of the Confederate States of 
America to have meant the utter collapse of the fiancial structure of 
the South, and the practically complete wiping out of any form of capital 
not based on the ownership of real estate. 


While it is true that the financial situation was extremely critical, 
and even the value of real estate was greatly reduced and often had 
to be sold or lost because of inability to pay taxes, the purpose of this 
article is to show that some of the securities which would normally 
be thought to be rendered valueless retained substantial value. 


At the outbreak of the War of Secession, sixteen banks were in 
operation in South Carolina. Despite the rather haphazard regulations 
for banking, as compared with modern regulations, which were in force 
in that day, South Carolina paper money bore a good reputation in 
the nation and was accepted at par when emissions of banks from other 
states were refused or taken only at a discount, often a considerable 
one. These pre-war regulations, as described by Christopher G. Mem- 
minger, treasurer of the Confederacy and a banker of no mean reputa- 
tion both before and after the conflict, will be described later. 


The Confederacy, upon establishing itself as an independent gov- 
ernment, found itself without a circulating medium. To bridge the gap 
until a currency could be engraved and printed, the Confederate gov- 
ernment called upon the state banks for loans of their bills. In South 
Carolina, it appears that the amount sought from the various banks 
was $10,000,000. This was to be repaid in Confederate bonds and cur- 
rency as soon as they became available. 


Records of the amounts subscribed by the individual banks are not 
available, nor is it known whether all the banks participated. This 
article, insofar as it refers to banknotes, is based on scant-to-fairly-com- 
plete records on the post-war liquidation of the pre-war debts of the 
Bank of South Carolina, the Planters and Mechanics Bank of South 
Carolina, the Bank of the State of South Carolina, the Bank of Charles- 
ton, the Southwestern Railroad Bank, the Farmers and Exchange Bank 
of Charleston and the Peoples Bank of South Carolina. 


[ 85 | 
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It is well known that the Bank of Charleston, which still operates 
as the South Carolina National Bank of Charleston, paid off its pre-war 
paper currency as a condition for reopening after the war. Even as 
late as 1953, a $20 note of pre-war date was presented for payment 
and honored. 


Not so well known is that the Union Bank, the Peoples Bank and 
the Planters and Mechanics Bank also paid off their pre-war banknotes, 
but were unable to survive the post-war economic difficulties and went 
into liquidation. 


The writer, in forming a collection of these pre-Confederate notes 
of South Carolina banks, had his attention called to the possibility of 
this salvaging of pre-war assets by the scarcity of notes of the three 
banks named above. A further clue was found in the location of a note 
of the Planters and Mechanics Bank with the signatures crossed out, 
indicating that it had been paid. A study of the files of The Charleston 
Courier and The News and Courier after the war revealed such facts 
about their history as are given hereafter. 

Rubber stamp notations on the face of certain bills of the Bank 
of South Carolina show that a dividend of 28 per cent was paid on 
them February 1, 1870, by J. R. Johnston, special master. Similar nota- 
tions on bills of the Farmers and Exchange Bank show that W. D. 
Porter, master, paid 3% per cent on these bills on an unspecified date, 
Relatively few of the bills of either of these banks have been found 
with these notations, indicating that certain conditions governed their 
presentation for payment of these amounts. 


The newspapers of August 13, 1869, announced that stockholders 
of the Planters and Mechanics Bank would meet to discuss reopening, 
and that its bills would be redeemed at face. On November 26 of that 
year, it was announced that bills were being redeemed at the bank's 
office, and on December 4, 1869, resumption of business was announced. 
A statement of assets and liabilities, published January 5, 1870, showed 
that as of November 1, 1869, this bank had net assets of $162,730.11 and 
had outstanding $133,257.50 of its bills. Among the bank’s properties, 
if not its assets, at this time was $1,238,000 in Confederate bonds. 


The meeting of stockholders to consider reopening of the Peoples 
Bank was announced November 29, 1869, at which time it was stated 
that the bank had had liabilities of $600,000 at the close of the war 
and had redeemed $534,000, leaving a balance of $66,000, of which it 
was estimated $25,000 had been destroyed. In 1875, this bank and the 
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Farmers and Mechanics Bank consolidated their old stock at the rate 
of one $25-share of new stock for every 10 of old stock. 


In September 1879, the bank was forced to suspend because of a 
$20,000 loss due to failure of another business and refusal by the First 
National Bank to come to its aid. On January 14, 1880, it was announced 
that all depositors would be paid in full and that all other obligations 
had been paid. 


Announcement that the Union Bank would reopen was made April 
30, 1869, at which time the outstanding circulation was $56,055. This 
would indicate that most of the bills had been redeemed. On April 
13, 1871, the stock was consolidated in like manner to the two banks 
named above. In 1882, the bank was reported to be in liquidation and 
to have paid $44 on its $50-shares of stock. It was finally liquidated 
March 5, 1888, and after all indebtedness had been paid, the remaining 
assets were presented to the cashier, H. D. Alexander, in appreciation 
of his services extending over 40 years. 

The Southwestern Railroad Bank was chartered as a subsidiary of 
the South Carolina Railroad. A provision of its charter was that the 
railroad was liable for the debts of the bank but the bank was not liable 
for the obligations of the railroad. In 1873, in explaining why the South 
Carolina Railioad paid no dividends, the directors said the railroad 
had been obliged to pay off $574,628.46 of the bills of the Southwestern 
Railroad Bank under the terms of the charter of the two corporations. 
The bank continued to operate for several years after that but did not 
issue bills. The probability is that the railroad continued to redeem its 
old bills until the railroad was sold. The writer has seen a large number 
of these bills canceled by being punched, indicating that they were paid 
in full. Unpunched bills of this bank are rare. 


The last of these institutions is the Bank of the State of South 
Carolina. It is doubtful if anyone can explain just how much anyone 
got out of any bills held by that institution. 


Chartered as the fiscal agent of the state, prior to and during the 
War Between the States, the Bank of the State of South Carolina had 
been remarkably well managed. Repeated investigations of its affairs 
were held at great expense, but ”" .s institution continued to show profits 
and to be of great financia! __.vice ic the citizens. 

After the war, for a brief time it functioned, but as soon as the 
Carpetbag government came into power, a definite campaign to wreck 
the bank was instituted. 
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Since the bank was an agency of the state, one group held that its 
liabilities were liabilities of the state. Others held that only certain 
of the bills were liabilities of the state, and that those which had been 
used by the Confederate government were invalid, since they were 
instruments which had been used in prosecuting a war against the fed- 
eral government. 


Numerous conflicting court decrees were handed down. In one 
instance, a dividend of 2 per cent was paid by Charles H. Simonton, 
referee, on certain bills which had been “proved” in a suit brought by 
Dabney, Morgan & Co. against the President and Directors of the Bank 
of the State of South Carolina. 


In certain instances, the bills were received, by court order, in 
payment of state taxes by county treasurers. But there apparently was 
no accurate record of how many bills were outstanding, and it was 
soon apparent that if they were received for taxes, the state would have 
no other revenue. Brokers were offering these bills for sale at a dis- 
count, so taxpayers could use them and, in effect, get a reduction in 
taxes thereby. Treasurers soon sought relief and obtained court orders 
which authorized them to receive them, tie them up in packages and 
mark them for identification, but not to issue tax receipts for them, 
pending court orders. 


Meanwhile, an “expert” was engaged to decide which were “old” 
bills to be considered valid obligations of the state, and which were 
“new or invalid bills. After many thousands of dollars worth of these 
bills had been proved, it was found that the “expert” was, for a con- 
sideration, swapping “old” bills which had already been proved and 
accepted as valid claims, for “new” ones, and redeeming the “old” ones 
over and over. Court proceedings were instituted against the “expert” 
but he died before any action could be taken. 


Some of the “proved” bills were exchanged for state bonds on 
the basis of 50 cents on the dollar, but others felt that this was unjust 
since it was expected that they would eventually be redeemed in full. 
To complicate matters further, some of these bonds were declared 
fraudulent and were repudiated. 


The Bank of the State of South Carolina passed through numerous 
receiverships, in some of which the assets showed considerable shrink- 
age. In addition, it was known that in its operations the bank had large 
numbers of unissued bills on hand, signed and ready for circulation. 
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It was believed that unauthorized persons had gained possession of 
these and were ready to present them for payment. 


During the 1870's and early 1880's the bills of the Bank of the 
State were, with other state bank bills, the object of widespread specu- 
lation. Capitalists were buying them up where they could be purchased 
at large enough discounts. They apparently fared better on other Charles- 
ton bills than on those of the Bank of the State. 


As final instances of salvage of war-time assets, it might be noted 
that on February 26, 1886, the Charleston Importing and Exporting 
Comany, a business organized for blockade running during the war, paid 
a final dividend of 40 cents on each share of registered stock, and that 
on June 3, 1869, an active demand, even though at a great discount, 
existed for Confederate bonds, and on November 10, 1885, they were 
quoted on Broad Street at $1.25 a thousand. 


It is surprising that so fortunate a result could be obtained from 
banking operations when the manner in which they were operated was 
such as is described by Mr. Memminger in a speech to the South Caro- 
lina House of Representatives in December 1857, on the matter of the 
suspension of bank charters as a penalty for their suspension of specie 
payments. 

Mr. Memminger pointed out that he was a director of one of the 
banks. His portrait adorned bills of the Peoples Bank. In his discourse, 
he introduced a table showing that in November 1855, banks of South 
Carolina had only $1 in specie for $9 in circulation, and that by the 
following November the ratio was 12 to 1. 


The extent of the inflation which existed throughout the country 
is made manifest by the statement that the South Carolina banks were 
better regulated than those of other states, and South Carolina bank- 
notes were more highly considered than the emissions of banks in other 
states. 

“It is generally supposed,” said Mr. Memminger, “that the creation 
of a new bank adds to the capital of the country and causes money to 
be more abundant in the village or town where it may be located. 
But these ideas are delusions and a very simple explanation will make 
that manifest. We will suppose a charter to be obtained for a bank 
with a capital say of $300,000. Twelve, or any other number of gentle- 
men, who are to be its principal friends or directors in the village 
where it is nominally to be located, procure each of them acceptances 
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in Charleston for $25,000 at 30 days, upon which the money is borrowed 
from various banks in the city and sent up to the village. 


“The capital of the new bank is thus paid in, and now the bank 
is veady to go into operation. The $300,000 borrowed are in the hands 
of the cashier ready to be loaned and where can the bank get better 
notes than those of those same 12 gentlemen which are now offered 
for discount? 


“Of course they are discounted and the bank capital has gone 
again into their hands, and is at once on its way back to Charleston 
to pay up the acceptances of their friends, leaving in its place nothing 
but their own 12 promises to pay; and now begins the new and real 
function of the village bank. 


“By this legerdiman, it has acquired the right of issuing bank 
notes. These are immediately issued by thousands and tens of thousands 
and the people all around the village receive them in exchange for 
their cotton and produce and continue to circulate them as their cur- 
rency. 


“In a short time the bank, as in the case of the Bank of Newberry, 
or Hamburg, or Chester, is able to issue as much as $700,000 for which 
it receives good bills of exchange drawn upon the sales of the produce. 
In a short time these are paid in New York and now the bank has in 
that city a fund equal to two and one half times its capital. 

“Thus the bank in fact has borrowed from the citizens who have 
taken its notes the sum of $700,000 or whatever sum it may have in 
circulation and the president may now, if he please, go to New York 
and employ it at his leisure in Wall Street at Wall Street premiums. 

“This course of business may be continued so long as the circulation 
of the bank can be kept out.” 

The following table, compiled from tables published in the Tri- 
Weekly Charleston Mercury, illustrates how South Carolina State Bank 
bills circulated in 1861: 


May August September 
Bank of the State ......$1,652,620.98 $1,686,620.53 $ 1,742,219.88 
Southwestern RR Bank .. ed 142,200 147,440 158,495 
Planters & Mechanics Bank . Ae 178,065 154,193 156,745 
ee ee 172,655 140,205 144,625 
State Bank ........ es = 212,275 230,085 226,840 
Bank of S. C. en 88,115 93,423.75 94,590 
Bank of Charleston RAE 2 514,082 606,900 594,756 


Farmers & Exchange Bank ......... 481,435 404,535 $83,525 
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Peoples Bank 

Commercial Bank 

Bank of Newbery 
Planters Bank of Fairfield 
Exchange Bank of Columbia 
Merchants Bank of Cheraw 
Bank of Chester 

Bank of Camden 

Bank of Hamburg 

Bank of Georgetown 


Total 


| Decrease from Previous Month 








May 
216,650 
266,740 
855,471 
141,240 
414,352.50 
204,700 
502,875 
215,126.50 
479,564.50 
195,395 


August 
198,520 
205,650 
246,597 
118,855 
300,692.50 
189,200 
891,688.75 
154,902.50 
412,331.87 
128,530 





$ 6,383,462.43 $5,810,290.90 
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September 
175,335 
201,180 
229,245 
108,320 
267,503.75 
187,027 
867,658.75 
146,997.50 
444,470.25 
120,720 





$ 5,750,848.18 


$ 


57,957 





DIARY OF JOHN BERKLEY GRIMBALL 1858-1865 


(Continued from January ) 


19th. [May, 1860|—Col Morris was to have left today in the Steamer 
for New York—but he was suddenly seized last night with an attack of 
Gout, affecting him with great torture in the region of the Bladder. Dr. 
Chisolm was called to him this morning about day break. He is now 
relieved and will probably leave in the Nashville on the 23d. 

William Simmons has written to him forbidding him to use the 
Bonny Hall Canal for Flatting or Boating. The Col. claims the right 
to use said Canal for all purposes—and denies Simmons’s right to put 
any obstruction in his way, such for example as a proposed bridge. The 
case has been put into Williams hands by his Grandfather, with per- 
mission to associate more experienced counsel with himself, should he 
deem it necessary. 


23d. May—Wednesday—Col. Morris sailed this morning in the 
Steamer Nashville for New York. He is apparently recovered from his 
attack—but much weakened. 

Plant[ation] Expenses from Oct. 1858 to Oct. 1859 ..$ 2400 





Int[erest] on Bonds and Ac[counts] Cur[rent] 3230 
Family Exp[ences] during the same period 4296 
Assets , $ 185,650 
Debts 45,109 

$ 90,541 


PROPERTY BELONGING TO ME Ist. JUNE 1860 


The Grove Plantation St. Pauls Parish . $ 35,000 
Pinebury Plantation St. Pauls Parish or 22,000 
143 Slaves (House Servts included) at 550 each . 78,650 


$ 135,650 


My Pecuniary Position Ist. JuNE 1860 


Owe on Bond to Whaley Admor of Est. of G. W. Mor- 
i a IS wis y cay aeew svuok oon seeee $ 835 


[92 ] 
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On Bond to Miss Jos. Morris (now Mrs. Porter) pay- 


SE ee o's. Sie ras we SA ee 14,500 
On Bond to Miss Sabina Morris payable Ist Jany. .... 14,500 
On Bond to Mrs. “2. B. Wilkins payable Ist. Jany. ... 6,000 

*On Bond to Miss Johnstone payable Ist. Feb. ...... 3,000 
On Bond to Mrs. Potts payable 14th. March ........ 1,600 
On Bond to Mrs. E. E. North payable 9th. May .... 1,000 
On Bond to Mrs. P. B. Robertson payable Ist. Novr. .. 1,536 

42,971 
fe a | errr errr or 2,138 
Total Debts ...... Soha Kay ee ......$ 45,109 


2d. June [1860]—Put on board the Keystone State—Steamer to sail 
this afternoon for Philadelphia—A coop containing 12 Terrapins— 
directed to “Mrs. John Butler, care of Thos. C. James Esqr. of Lewis, 
James & Co.—Front Street—Philadelphia” and paid the freight thereon 
$1.50. I wrote yesterday to Mrs. Butler about this—and today enclosed 
a Bill of Lading to Mr. James. 


5th. June—Sent to my sister an order on R. B. & Co. for $192—that 
being one half of Miss Darrell’s board for two years to Ist March. Miss 
Darrell is boarded out at my sister’s expense and I insist upon paying 
the half—as this expense has been incurred through our Mother—with 
whom Miss Darrell lived as a friend. Miss Darrell continued to live with 
my Sister after our Mother’s death—Until it was thought best, (as my 
Sister was in the habit of leaving town for the Winter, and Miss Darrell 
was too infirm to do so) to board her out comfortably. This has been 
done for the last two years—at $16. per month. 


18th. June—My sister having insisted upon paying % the Rent of the 
Pew in the Cir[cular] Ch[urch] for the last two years during which 
she has occupied it in part—I have withdrawn the order for $192. and 
given her instead an order for $139.50 cts. 


My half to Miss Dar: board ..................$ 192. 
Mrs. W[ilkins]’s half to Pew rent ihe asaeeees 52.50 
$ 189.50 


This matter is now settled to Ist of last March for the board—and to 
Ist Jany. for the Pew rent. 


* The Bond to Miss Johnstone secured by mortgage of Negroes. 
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20th. June—Visited the Plantation today, accompanied by my son 
Berkley—found things looking tolerably well—the promise of a fair crop, 
if we have no gale. 


23d. June—I am this day 60 years old. 
4th. July [1860|—One of the hottest days in my remembraiice. 


6th._Went into the country today alone. 


There was a fine rain on the 2d. which has benefitted the corn.— 
indeed without it a good deal of that crop would have perished. The 
Rice looks well. 


10th. July—Tuesday—My son Arthur left us this morning on a visit 
to the sea shore, in Georgetown district. The place is called Pawleys 
Isld. He goes in company with Theodosius Alston, and by his invitation. 
Another friend Gibbes also goes. 


20th._Went into the Country today. Crop fair—except Slips which 
have died for want of rain. 


Gabriella and Charlotte had a little party this evening. 


21st.—Put into the Post Office this morning Lewis’s letter to the Sec: 
of the Navy, with Drs. Chisholm and Geddings’s letters, certifying to 
his medical and personal fitness for the office of Assistant Surgeon in 
the Service. 


25th.—Gabriella handed to Prof. Porcher at today’s Lecture, which 
is the closing one of the Course—$10. enclosed in an Envelope. This was 
the charge the Prof: had fixed. 


26th.—Arthur returned today—having enjoyed himself very much. 


28th.—This afternoon at 2. OClock my daughter Elizabeth left us 
in the Steamer Nashville for New York. She goes with her Uncle Mani- 
gault, his wife and their two little girls. My son William also sailed in 
the same vessel having under his escort his Aunt Wilkins and her three 
daughters. 


29th.-Tonight at 11. OClock my son Berkley left for the White 
Sulphur Springs of Virginia. 


30th._This morning about 7. OClock my son John—a midshipman 
in the United States Navy, arrived. It is four years since we have seen 
him. During that time he has been, for two years at the Naval School 
at Annapolis—and for the last two in the Mediterranean, in the Sloop 
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of War Macedonian—Capt. Levy. John is much grown and altogether a 
very fine fellow. He is about 5 feet 8 in. in his boots. 

Guano is an excellent manure for Corn. Put about a table spoon 
full in the neighborhood of the Corn, when the Corn is about knee high 
—and cover it over. Buy % Doz. Iron Spoons for this purpose. Or put the 
Guano at the rate of a bag to two acres in the Centre furrow—together 
with the Straw—this in the Winter before Planting. 


17th. Aug.—1860—Went to the Plantation today. My son John ac- 
companied me. Lewis met us at the Cross Roads Station. He had a 
breakfast provided for us at the Grove—which we greatly enjoyeu. After- 
wards went over the Rice. Grove Crop is better the Overseer says than 
last year’s—Pinebury not so good as last years—-Dawhoo Square ripe for 
the hook—Overseer ordered the field dried at once. Tomorrow will com- 
mence to Cut Rice in that square. The weather clear and cool. 


18th.—_Fine weather continues and I suppose they are cutting Rice 
today. 

Mr. Charles Heyward, whom I saw in the cars yesterday—tells me 
that he finds the manipulated Guano very good for Corn—applied when 
the earth is ploughed away from the Corn—Ist. Work in the trench on 
each side and immediately cover up with the hoe or Plough—about 150 
lbs to the Acre. The Guano which I have had applied to the Rice, is 
conspicuously beneficial. I shall [try] 80 or 100 acres in the same way 
next year. Dr. Parker tells me he has made his lands yield half as much 
again as they did before, by the use of Guano. 


Slst. Aug.—Visited the Grove today accompanied by Fred: A. 
Porcher—Prof. in the Charleston College. 

The Rice harvest is going on and the Threshing began yesterday. 
The Straw is not dry ripe and the Mill works slowly in consequence— 
we do—according to the Overseer’s estimate, about 300 bus: per day— 
perhaps a little more—under favorable circumstances we can thresh 900 
—(15 horse engine). Lewis was at the Plantation and we had a com- 
fortable breakfast about 10. OClock—he afterwards rode over the crop 
—which is of course more developed since my last visit and presents a 
fine show. Dined and left for the R.R. at 3. OClock—reached the Station 
in an hour and in ten minutes more were rushing on to Charleston. The 
day on the whole was a pleasant one and I hope and believe that my 
friend Porcher found it so. We brought 3 doz. Rice birds to town—all 
we could get—tho I had two Guns at them. They are as yet very scarce. 
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8d. Sept: [1860]—The Morning Papers announce Yellow fever. 

About a fortnight ago Meta recd. a letter from her Father in which 
he informed her that he was about disposing of 80 Acres of his Morris- 
ania land at $2500 per Acre—and that it was his purpose to divide the 
proceeds equally among his children. 


4th. Sept.—Berkley arrived this morning by the New York Steamer. 
He has been passing a month at the Virginia Springs. 


10th. Sept:—The Santee arrived yesterday (Sunday) with the first 
load of the New Crop 2390 bus Rice—now discharging at Mill. See 
“Chastn Courier” of this morning. [In the margin is the notation: New 
Crop.| 


11th. Sept:—Mr. Blacklock had just written to inform me that he 
has sold my Rice, by Sample Bbl. at $5. per cwt. 


12th._My Nephew Gouv.r Wilkins dined with us today. He is stay- 
ing at Summerville on account of the fever, and returns to Grahamville 
on Saturday. 

Rec[eive]d this Evening Ac[count] Sale of the Rice—2400 bus: 
Netted—$2700.89 cts._taking 23-1/3 bus: to the bbl. 


13th. Wrote to Elizabeth this morning—enclosing a Draft on Bank 
of New York—from Bank of Charleston—for $125. To purchase a watch 
and chain for John. 

The Papers announce a load of Rice for Mr. Barnwell. 

Lewis wrote a day or two ago that the Dawho Square—40 acres- 
had yielded a 1900 bus:—47% bus to the Acre—And the Pinebury land 
from No. 2—westward—50 bus: per Acre. 

Ever since my visit to the Plantation on the 31st. Aug. I have been 
suffering from an unusual attack of Catarrh—Dr. attending—for several 
days. I am now said by him to be better—and he has left but my cough 
is very troublesome, and sometimes the expectoration copious. I am apt 
too to feel feverish. 


John is sick this morning and the Dr. has made him his first visit. 


14th. Dr. saw John again this morning, thinks him very sick—and 


in reply to my question said that some of his symptoms indicated yellow 
fever. 


15th. John no better. Dr. visited him four times yesterday. 
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16th. John no better—hot fever—no nausea however. Dr. saw him 


ich three times yesterday. 
ris- ‘ , P wh 
vi 17th. John’s fever has left him—a profuse perspiration supervened 


last night about 10. OClock—which continued all night—and this morn- 
ing he was free from fever. 


bbl will be in Market tomorrow. 


rst 


er, | 
| 17th. The 2d. load of my rice came to town this day. The sample 
| 18th. John continues without fever. A portion of the Rice was sold 


ee ; 
Mi today at $5—the rest kept for tomorrow. 

19th. Dr. Geddings took his leave of John today. The balance of the 
a | Rice was sold at $4.68 cts. 

21st. Recd. Sales of the 2d. parcel of Rice—2410 bus: netted $2645- 
= | 62. Everything sold—flour also. 


lle Gave M. an order on R. B. & Co. for $300—to send on to Phila- 
|  delphia—he will return it to me in a day or two. Later—on reflection, as 
I shall owe my sister $420 (the interest on my Bond) on the Ist. of next 


1S: ; ; ; 
Jany—I have told Martin that he must consider the $300 as so much of 
said Interest paid in advance. This will save him the trouble of raising 
nk money to repay me. His Mother and Sisters are in Philadelphia. 
ch 27th. My Sister and her daughters Sarah and Annie arrived today 
from Philad: Eliza has gone to her Uncle Wilkins at Castle Hill. My son 
William returns by the boat next trip. 
‘= 
id 28th. I was to have gone into the Country today, but having been 
| quite unwell during night—Berkley is gone up in my stead. 
en 30th. Sept. My expenditures for various purposes during the year 
al ending today have been as follows— 
gh House and Family owed wl eis aie $ 4426.60 
pt Plantation hea ds jie gielase ae eee 3239.13 
FE eer. ee eee weer: 3065.52 
conansheijaln 
F Total Expenditures .............. ee BLES 
W 


aa 
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My Pecuniary CONDITION AT THIS DATE Is AS FOLLOWs 
I owe on Bond to Whaley Admor of Morris payable Ist. Jany...$ — ,835 


” on Bond to Mrs. Porter ” Ist. Jany 14,500 
7” ” to Sabina Morris 7 oe 14,500 

7 ™  ” to Mrs. Wilkins d ater 6,000 
7" * to Miss Johnston ” ‘Ist. Feb: 3,000 
7” ” to Mrs. Potts ” 14th. March 1,600 
amas to Mrs. North ” ‘Oth. May 1,000 

" "to Mrs. P. B. Robertson * Ist. Novr. 1,536 

$ 42,971 

Due to me by R. B. & Co. sia sta 350 
$ 42,621 

prox. value of Prop. owned by me . 135,650 
Bal. in my favor . $ 93,029 


4th. Oct: [1860]—Meta received a letter today from her Father in 
which he informs her that her portion of the amount recd. for the 81 
acres of the Morrisania land is $12,508 in cash (for which she is to draw 
on him at sight) and $19,400 in Bond—for which she is to receive 7 per 
cent per Annum. 

For the credit part of the purchase money the Buyer gives to Col. 
Morris one Bond, in order to facilitate receipt of payment. Meta’s part 
therefore of this portion of aggregate sum given for the property is not 
a distinct Bond. 


5th. Octr. In accordance with her Fathers instructions, Meta drew 
upon him today for the $12508—signing two Bills of Exchange—payable 
to Robertson, Blacklock & Co. The bills were given to Mr. Blacklock 
who undertakes to negotiate the business. That is to say, they were given 
by my son John to Ed: Thurston for Mr. Blacklock—the latter gentle- 
men not being in at the moment. 


10th. Oct. Recd. Sales of 3d. Parcel of Rice 2403 bus:—netted— 
$2415.09. 

The bills of Exchange referred to on the 5th. Octr. were cashed by 
the Bnk of Charleston—and the amount placed to my credit on R. B. & 
Co’s books. 

Meta intends, with my concurrence to make a certain disposition of 
the above. 
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15th. Octr. Today I gave Mr. Philip J. Porcher an order on Messrs 
Robertson Blacklock & Co. for $2000, with the Int upon that sum from 
Ist. Feb: last to date—this being in part payment of my Bond for $3000, 
due to his Aunt Miss Anna Johnston. I am now indebted on that Bond, 
in the sum of $1000, with interest from Ist. Feb. last. 

Also to my son Berkley an order on R. B. & Co. for $5900—a gift to 
him by his Mother. This $5000 and $2000 paid on my Bond to Miss 
Johnston, are part of the money which Meta rec'd lately from her 
Father. The order for $5000. was drawn in favor of my wife—and en- 
dorsed over to Berkley by her. 


17th. 1 determined to pay the whole of my Bond to Miss Johnston, 
and therefore today, gave Mr. Porcher an order on R. B. & Co. for $3000. 
with interest to date—instead of the order I gave him on the 15th. 

Carroll my overseer having given me notice of his purpose to re- 
linquish my business at the end of the year—and subsequently his will- 
ingness to continue provided I allowed him to devote half of two days 
in each week to other business, I today wrote, declining the proposal— 
and offering him an advance of $100 on his present wages. 


19th.-Meta having repeatedly expressed the wish to have the prop- 
erty she has received and may hereafter receive, so fixed as to be her 
own independently of me—I have this day drawn up, and we have signed 
a paper in which I bind myself to make no claim whatever to any of 
her property now possessed or hereafter acquired—and she binds her- 
self to renounce her right of Dower in the property of which I may die 
possessed. If however her own pioperty in the aggregate of what she 
has received, or shall receive, shall not amount to ($50,000) Fifty thou- 
sand dollars, then her renunciation of Dower to be void and of no force. 


3d. Nov. 1860. Col. Morris arrived this morning in the Nashville 
from New York. He stays with us. 

Carroll has accepted my offer and manages for me another year. 

I have made, with the concurrence of my wife the following dispo- 
sition of the $12,508 recd. from her Father—and which by the advan- 
tageous rate of Exchange has become $12,539.27. A gift to our Son 
Berkley $5000. To myself to pay of certain Bonds—$7000. The under- 
standing is that I am to give our Daughter Elizabeth my bond for $5,- 
000 and I intend to give, tho Meta does not wish it, my bond to her 
(Meta) for $2000. I have, with the $7,000 and additional money from 
the Crop, I have paid up the following Bonds—with interest in full— 
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ih; os a: De I | 8 es: | ae ete ali Te $ 3000 
Bi: .10 A tow AOR aah oak ds hw des 1600 
3. ” to Mrs. P. B. Robertson—Trustee .......... 1536 
6... (eae au 1. aldol. chi. aA 1000 
5. ” to W. Whaley Adm istrat or .............. 835 
$ 7971 

—Int. in full on the above according to their respec- 
tive dates ce » ig dente bases a Gia AR «i eae 402.48 
Prin[cipal] and Int[erest] ......... Lesescees +. 0813.48 


I have rec'd all the Bonds except the one to Miss Johnston. Philip 
Porcher, to whom the money was paid, will get it from her, as soon as 
she returns from the North, and deliver it to me. 


5th. Novr. 1860. Col. Morris told us today—that the Interest on the 
Bond to him for the credit part of the sum for which he has sold his 81 
Acres at Morrisania—(of which Bond he has given each of his children 
an equal part amounting to $19,400) is payable semiannually at New 
York to wit: on the 10th. September and on the 10th. March—that Harry 
Morris will receive the amount, and hold it subject to the orders of the 
several parties interested receiving of course, this the Col. did not say, 
the usual percentage for attending to the business. The Interest on 
$19,400 for one year—will be $1358.—or semiannually—$f79. There was 
also a cash payment which was divided equally among the children. 
The portion however which was set apart for Richard Morris, was taken 
by his Father to pay for the hire of certain Negroes belonging to the 
Col: and the hire of whom Richard has always neglected to pay. This 
almost exhausted Richard’s portion, leaving him between $300 and $400. 
The part taken for the above debt was added to the portion of the rest. 
Charlie’s portion was also reduced to a little more than $1000—on ac- 
count of money advanced to him. 


6th Novr. 1860. This is the Election day throughout the Union for 
Pres[ijd[en]t and Vice Presdt. of the United States. The most critical 
that has ever taken place. Our Legislature met yesterday in Extra Ses- 
sion for the purpose of appointing Electors—that being the mode in this 
State. 


The Governor’s Message recommends the call of a convention of 
the people, as soon as it is ascertained that Lincoln—the Abolition Can- 
didate, has been elected—and there seems to be little doubt that he will 
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be. The object of the Convention being, (in accordance with what ap- 
pears to be the prevailing sentiment of the People) to withdraw from 
the Union. 


13th. Novr. Abraham Lincoln has been elected President of the 
United States—and the Legislature of this State has passed an act calling 
a Convention of the People—and there is scarcely a doubt that the Con- 
vention will take the State out of the Union. The Election for Delegates 
is to take place on the 6th Decr. and the Convention to meet on the 17th 
of the same month. 


2Ist. Novr. A meeting for nominating Candidates from St. Pauls 
Parish, was held at Adam’s Run this day. Col. Jenkins was nominated 
without opposition—together with Scott, who it was understood was 
acceptable to the other side of the Parish. I came up on the 14th and 
have been at the Grove ever since. 


27th. [Novr.] Went to town today to bring Meta and the children 
up. The schools keep them there until Decr. 


3d. Decr. 1860. Moved the family up today. Excitement still con- 
tinues and the determination universal to secede from the Union. Pal- 
metto Banners are flying in all the main streets. A large Ditch has been 
dug around Fort Moultrie by the Government troops—and its defences 
otherwise strengthened. My son William is a Lieutenant of the Cadet 
Riflemen and with the other officers and a majority of the men, stands 
pledged to march at 12 hours notice. 


16th. Decr. Meta’s brother Charles (Lieutenant Morris of the Navy) 
was here today. He leaves in the morning for New York. He will return 
about the first week in Jany. and bring with him his sister Mrs. Butler, 
and my daughter Elizabeth who has been passing the last four or five 
months with her Aunt, Mrs. Butler at her place near Philad. I gave 
Charles $30 in gold—three ten dollars pieces—which he is to give Eliza- 
beth to pay her traveling expenses. 


17th. [Decr.] Today the Convention meets at Columbia. This is a 
most important Epoch in our history for this Convention meets for the 
purpose of withdrawing So. Ca. from the Union. The prospect before 
us in regard to our Slave Property, if we continue in the Union, is 
nothing less than utter ruin. The People have therefore with unexampled 
unanimity resolved to secede and to dare any consequence that may 
follow the act. My son John, a Midshipman in the Navy, will resign as 
soon as the State secedes. He is gone to town today. 
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19th. [Decr.] I went to town today accompanied by Lewis. The 
Convention, and the Legislature are holding their sessions in Charles- 
ton—having been driven from Columbia by the Small Pox. 


20th. [Decr.| The Ordinance by which the State of South Carolina 
secedes from “the United States” was passed today at 15 minutes past 
1. OClock—by a unanimous vote. The Ordinance is simply a Repeal of 
that passed in May 1788 by which the State adopted the Constitution 
of the United States, and thus became one of them. There is great 
enthusiasm. 


21st. [Decr.] Last Evening the Convention met in the Institute Hall 
to Ratify the Ordinance. Each member of the Convention signed amidst 
great cheering of the most prominent. The Convention had sat previ- 
ously at St. Andrews Hall—and there the Ordinance was passed. They 
ratified at the Institute Hall in Meeting Street, because of its greater 
capacity. The crowd of interested Spectators was very great. The bells 
were rung during the day, after the passage of the Ordinance—and all 
the Evening a bon fire was kept up on Meeting Street at its intersection 
with Horlbecks Alley. Rockets were incessantly sent into the air—and 
all the Evening until deep into the night, there were the usual mani- 
festations of popular excitement and enthusiasm. 

I returned to the Grove today, Lewis and John with me—by the 9. 
OClock train. John, immediately on the passage of the ordinance (yes- 
terday) mailed his Resignation as a Midshipman in the United States 
Navy, to the Secretary of the Navy. Thus his career in regard to which 
I had great hopes, is wrecked. 


22d. Decr. William came up today to pass Christmas. 


25th. [Decr.] Berkley came up today. This is Christmas day and Col. 
Morris dined with us. No one else outside of the immediate family. 
These are no times for festivities. 

Mrs. Wayne and Mrs. VanderHorst dined with us last Saturday. 


27th. [Decr.] Today John received the acceptance of his resigna- 
tion by the Navy Department. And tomorrow he goes to town to offer 
his services to the State. 

Berkley and William went today to Mr. Lewis’s at Ashepoo by in- 
vitation. There is to be a ball there tonight. 


28th. [Decr.] John and Arthur left for town today. 
The buggy brought Berkley and William from the Station—they 
have returned from the Lewis’s. The ball was perfectly successful. 
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29th. [Decr.] Berkley and William went to town today. I gave W. 
an order for $100, $21 of which is to pay his St. Cecillia Ticket—the rest 
his quarterly allowance. 

I gave John, when he was leaving us, an order for $75—which is 
what I shall give him quarterly. I gave him also enclosed to Martin, an 
order in favor of my Sister for $120—the balance of Interest which will 
be due to her on my bond on the Ist Jany. ensuing. 

Berkley at this date has $90 in his hands for me. The balance of the 
$150 he borrowed a few months ago—with this, he will defray the Ex- 
penses of the house in town—buy cloth for Arthur etc. 

Recd a short note from John. He has seen Governor Pickens and 
made an offer of his services to the State. The Gov: told him that he 
would soon put him on active service. 

The United States Commander at Fort Moultrie has secretly moved 
his force to Fort Sumpter—much to the indignation of our perple—who 
immediately took possession of Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney. 


Ist. Jany. 1861. Signed an agreement with Carroll for the present 
year. I gave him $800 and 5 cents per bus: for every bus: over the 
average of 35 bus: per acre on 450 acres. 


4th. Jany. 1861. Elizabeth returned home today. The party arrived 
in town by R.R. from Phil: this morning—breakfasted at the Mills 
House °—saw Col. M[orris] and Berkley—and took the Savannah cars 
at 9. OClock. Elizabeth got out at Adam’s Run Station—the rest went on 
to Savannah. Mrs. Butler will pass some weeks at Butlers Island. She 
did not see John—he is she was told, at Fort Moultrie—nor did she see 
her other brothers besides Berkley. 


5th. [Jany.] Lewis returned home today from town—says John has 
been commissioned by the Govr—and has the rank of Lieutenant in the 
Navy—at present he is ordered to Fort Moultrie where he is fully occu- 
pied in the Ordnance department. 

The Commissioners who were sent to Washington are returned 
without having been able to do anything—and now there is almost a 
certainty of war. 


9th. Jany. The Cars this morning brought up the exciting news that 
the Steamer “Star of the West” with men and provisions for Fort Sump- 
ter, attempted to come in, and was fired at by the Battery on Morris's 


6 Now the St. John Hotel, Charleston. 
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Island—and compelled to put to sea again. This occurred about 7 or 8 
oclock this morning. The first gun of the Revolution has thus been fired. 


14th. [Jany.] I have this day sent 16 men to work for one week on 
the Fortifications which are being erected on Edisto Island—near 
No[rth] Edisto Inlet. My son Lewis has gone with them. 

I went to town on the 10th and returned on the 12th bringing 
Elizabeth with me. 


19th. Jany. 1861. Saturday night Lewis returned from Edisto—with 
the 16 Hands—all well. He staid with Waring Mikell. 


24th. [Jany.] Lewis is a Lieutenant of Company raised in reference 
to the present condition of things. He tells me today that his Company 
has been accepted as the Volunteer Company of the Lower Battalion. 
I have given to the said Company ($50) to aid in their equipment. I 
gave it in the shape of an order on R.B. & Co. in favor of Lewis—in a 
note to the officers. 


27th. [Jany.] Recd. from Mr. Clement, Treasurer of the Pres- 
b[yterian] Ch: a receipt for $35—two years interest of my sisters note, 
which I have paid for her—and also a receipt for my Pew rent. 


Ist. Feb: 1861. I have enclosed Mr. Clements receipt to my sister— 
under cover to my son Berkley. 


4th. Feb: Today the first Southern Congress meets at “Montgomery” 
in Alabama. 

I have signed and this day delivered to the respective Parties, a 
Bond for $5000 to my Daughter Elizabeth—and one for $2,539.27 cts. 
to my wife—dated Ist Jany. 1861—making—$5000+-2539.27 — $7,539.27 
Given to my son Berkley ‘aptviticas Sues des 5,000. 

$ 12,539.27 cts. 
This makes up the entire sum recd. by my wife from her Father in 
October last—and has been thus disposed of in accordance with her 
wishes, and without opposition from myself. 


6th. Feb: 1861. I agreed this morning in the presence of my overseer 
Mr. Carroll—to give Cawdry ($35) thirty five dollars a year as long as 
I may choose to continue the engagement, on condition that he en- 
deavours to bring back to the Plantation any of my Negroes that may 
run away therefrom, the above sum being in compensation, without 
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further charge, for such services. I am to pay him at the end of the 
present year. 


7th. [Feb:] Went to town. 

10th. [Feb:] Returned from town. 

14th. Feb: The Southern Congress have adopted a Constitution for 
the Government of the Confederate States—and elected Jefferson Davis 
of Mississippi and Alex. H. Stephens of Georgia Presdt. and V. Pres. 


for one year—at the end of which a regular election under the Constitu- 
tion will take place. 


16th. Feb: Put 1470 bus. Rough Rice on board of the Santee. This 
is the last of the Crop for market. The entire crop of 1860 is as follows: 





Sent to Market including todays . . . . . . . 17283 bus: 
Reserved for seed at the Grove . . .... . 1055” 
: ee 0lUllU ee ln 
EntireCrop .......- BB 


Ist. March [1861] The Nett Proceeds = $15148.69 
27th. Feb: Went to town. 
2d. March. Returned to the Grove. 


3d. [March]. Revd. Mr. Dickson announced by letter his purpose 
of resigning his charge of the Church on account of ill health. 


21st. March 1861. Returned my property in this Parish to the Tax 
Collector, Mr. W. W. Clement. 


oe ae ka a. i re 
160 " 1° tas ig 0 Saat tiene eae ae at ae 
110 = Se oie a eee” da eee tee 
270 ‘ os Nan Sa, Je LE es ee ee 
325 i ee ae eee eee 
OG Mt NEOOWRns - 20 o5s-cu ~ hi w ert 13. 
| ae ae 


133—Slaves—12 others were returned in town. 

2% per cent for Poor Tax. 

Gave an order to Mr. Clement for the amount 
fe: ree 
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25th. [March] I came to town today—my wife accompanying me. 
The boys all well—John on board the lady Davis as Lieut. in the Service 
of the State. Salary $1500 per year. 


28th. [March]. On our return to the Grove today, Meta found a 
letter from her brother Harry, enclosing a Bank Certificate of a Deposit, 
in the Bank of the State of New York, of the sum of $680—to his credit, 
He endorsed the Certificate, making it payable to her. This is the semi- 
annual interest on the $19400—her portion of the Morrisania Bond. 

The Certificate of Deposit for $680 is No. 450, dated March 20th., 
1861 and payable to H. H. Morris or order. It is signed by the Assistant 
Cashier, and countersigned by one of the Tellers. Harry endorsed it 
to Meta and she again to Berkley, to whom it was this day Ist. April, 
sent by Lewis who goes to town. 


8d. Apl. [1861]. His Mother heard from Berkley today—has sold the 


Certificate of Deposit 2% per cent premium—the proceeds amount to 
i I I p 
$697, which is put to his credit at Adams, Frost & Co’s. 
I 


6th. [April]. The Triweekly Mercury recd. today—announces that 
our Convention have adopted the Constitution proposed by the Con- 
gress at Montgomery. 


10th. [April]. It seem to be certain that the attack upon Fort Sumter 
by our troops will be made very soon. I go down today to see after 
my sons. 


llth. [April]. Arrived in town last night and found the house de- 
serted by all but the servants. Berkley, William and Arthur had all left 
with their respective Companies, on Monday night the 8th. at 12. Oclock 
for the Batteries on Morris Island. I went today, my nephew Gouvenour 
Wilkins and I, to Coming Point on Morris Isld., where I saw my son 
Berkley and my nephew Martin for a very brief time. Every body in 
fine spirit but expecting to attack the fort in a few hours. All the Bat- 
teries are completed, and every thing ready. 


12th. This morning at % past 4—as most people say—bvi at % before 
5 according to my watch—the attack commenced. Fort Moultrie and 
two Batteries (one of them the Floating Battery) on Sullivan’s Isld. and 
two Batteries on Morris Isd. (one of them the Iron Battery with one at 
Fort Johnson—poured a constant flow of shells and balls upon Fort Sum- 
ter—which the fort met by a counter stream on all sides. This was kept up 
all day and occasionally at night—the next morning. 
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13th. [April, 1861.] About % past 8. the Fort was seen to be on 
fire. The Shells or hot shot had ignited the wood work inside. The 
Fort and Batteries continued their fire, to which Sumter responded not- 
withstanding the flames within. It was impossible to keep up the contest 
under these circumstances—and about two or three OClock Fort Sumter 
surrendered unconditionally. 


22d. Apl. Went to town—found Berkley, William and Arthur at 
home. Arthur had been sick with Dysentery and was up on leave for 
change of air—Berkley and William on leave for 24 hours. John also 
was at home. He had recd. the appointment of Midshipman in the 
Confederate Navy—Is dissatisfied—and has written to Mallory, Sec: of 
the Navy, stating his case and his claim to a higher Grade. 


24th. John recd. a reply from Mallory—under the circumstances 
stated by John, the department have determined to present his name 
to the President for the Grade of Master in the Navy, a rank next below 
Lieutenant. 


25[th. April.] Returned to the Grove—John accompanying me. 
6th. May. [1861]. Put on board the Santee this evening 308 bus. 
Rough Rice—together with the house Servants and things. 


9th. May. Elizabeth, Ella and Lottie, under Lewis’s escort moved 
to town today. 


10th. May. 1, with my wife and youngest son Harry moved down 
today. 


14th. The 308 bushels of Rice by Santee was sold today at $3.18% 
cts. per cwt. 


15th. Col. Morris moved down today. He will stay with us as long 
as the health of the City and his own convenience shall induce him to 
do So. 

John has recd. his commission of Master in the Confederate Navy, 
which seems to satisfy him. This was before we came to town. Every- 
thing is Military. Lewis has made great efforts to get a commission in 
the Regular Army, but unsuccessfully, the applications are so numerous. 
He is a Lieutenant in a Volunteer Corps in the Country. Another son 
William is a Lieutenant in the Cadet Rifle Corps of this city. Arthur 
is a Corporal in the same Company. My eldest son Berkley is in the 
Sumter Guards. 
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Berkley has given me a check for the $697. which he recd. for 
the Certificate of Deposit, mentioned a few pages back. This sum, to- 
gether with $153 (which was a part of $300, which I had drawn from 
R. B. & Co.) I deposited to my credit in So. Ca. Bank—making my 
credit there $850. This was deposited yesterday. 


29th. May. My son Lewis, who is a Lieutenant in the “St. Pauls 
Rifles” a volunteer corps in St. Pauls Parish, belonging to the 9th. Regt, 
not seeing any probability of active service at home, determined to go 
to Virginia, and if he can do no better, join the Palmetto Guards now 
there, as a Private. Seeing his great desire to go I gave my consent and 
he Jeft us last night by the No[rth] E[astern] R[ail] Road. “The Pal- 
metto Guards” is a crack Charleston Company, and contains in its ranks 
a great number of gentlemen of first respectability. Lewis carried a letter 
to Col. Deas—from Mr. Henry D. Lesesne, and also one to the same 
officer from his Mother (Lewis’s) who is a cousin. These may be of 
service to him in obtaining a position of Rank, but the competition is so 
great I have not much hope of it. Lewis retains his commission, intend- 
ing to return when summoned to do its duties. 


Ist. June[,1861]. Heard from Lewis today—had arrived at Richmond 
on the 30th. and would proceed next day to the Manassas Gap, where 
the “Palmettoes” are. 


4th. July[,1861]. We have heard several times from Lewis, who is 
now, after stopping at Bulls Run for some weeks, encamped with his 
company, the Palmetto Guards, in the outskirts of Fairfax Court House 
village in Virginia. Our anxiety about him increases as the opposing 
forces near each other. His Regt. (Kershaws, the 2d.) is in the advance 
—and within a very few miles of the Enemy. 

John is in the “Lady Davis” at Beaufort. 

Today there was no Military Display—nor orations. The Bells how- 
ever rang all day—and business was suspended. 


5th. Today I told Mr. Robertson (Robertson-Blacklock & Co.) that 
I would devote 100 bbls of Rice towards the purchase of Confederate 
Bonds, in accordance with the invitation of the Confederate Treasury, 
as published in the Daily Papers. I told him that I would name Decr. 
as the time for the sale of the Rice—but I think I may without risk of 
failing to meet it—name an earlier day—say the 15th. Novr. and will 
so tell Robertson. 
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19th. The Morning Papers announce an engagement at Bulls Run— 
with decided success on our side. Lewis is there in the Palmetto Guard— 
Cuthberts Company. The Telegraph reports no loss of Arms to enemy. 


20th. July[1861]. My son William placed in my hands today, for 
safekeeping ($17) seventeen dollars belonging to his Brother John. 
[Memo] 4th. Octr. 1861. 1 now owe my son John 


Bal of his Deposit with me .... . . $50 
Deposite »d with me for him by Wm. . . . 17 
Te Th ae % 8 

$70 


My affairs stuod on the Ist. July 1861. as follows. 
Due on Bond to the late Miss Josephine Morris, now Mrs. 





Porter Int payable IstJany ........ =. =. $ 14500 
Due on Bond to Sabina. Morris . . — 14,500 
on Bond to Mrs. Wilkins int: sevilite Ist on tx 6,000 
$ 35,000 
Also on Bond to my Daughter Elizabeth—int payable semi- 
annually—Ist. Jany. & Ist. July . . ....... 5,000 
Also on Bond to my wife—int Ist. Jany. . . . ... . 2,539.27 
Total Debts ...... . $ 42,589.27 
Bal. due me by Factors on their books $415.58 
To my Credit in Bank of So. Ca. 600. 1,015.58 
Total indebtedness . . . $ 41,523.69 


22d. July 1861. The Papers this morning announce another battle, 
and much the most important yet—on yesterday, Sunday at Bulls Run— 
and towards Manassas Junction. It is said to have begun at early morn- 
ing and to have ended about 7 OClock in the Evening—The Enemy then 
in full retreat. It is a glorious victory—accompanied however, with some 
sad loss on our side—Col. Barton, Brig. Genl. of Georgia—and Bee, 
Brig. Genl. of So. Ca. with others are said to have fallen. We are 
very anxious about Lewis, tho hopeful—for the report is that there were 
no deaths and but three wounded in Kershaw’s Regt. 


23d. Nothing about Lewis yet. The Telegraph confirms the news 
of yesterday and gives a few particulars. 

Lieut: Ch: Morris, Meta’s brother, arrived from Savannah last 
Ev[enin]g. He dines with us today. 
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29th. Nothing from Lewis yet. According to the latest accounts, 
Kershaws Regt: 2d. Regt of S. C. Vol: of which Lewis’s Company, 
the Palmetto Guards forms a part, behaved most gallantly. 


30th. July. Wrote to H. S. King Commissioner for taking subscrip- 
tions to the Produce Loan, authorizing him to put down my name for 
200 bbls, to be delivered in Charleston in Decr. This is one hundred 
Barrels more than I put on R. B. & Co.’s list. My subscription on 
R. B. & Co.’s list is of course expunged. R. B. & Co. wrote to King at 
the bottom of my letter, authorizing them to do the same thing for Col. 
Morris. 


3lst. Recovered my letter to King from the Post-Office and wrote 
another to him making my subscription 150 bbls instead of 200. Robert- 
son having added a Postscript authorizing a subscription of 200 bbls for 
Col. Morris—we tore up the first letter and he will post the second. 

Attended this afternoon the funeral of young Henry A. Middleton, 
who was mortally wounded at the Battle of Manassas. 


2d. Aug. [1861] “The Richmond Examiner”, as quoted by “the 
Mercury” this morning, says South Carolina has now in Virginia the 
following Regiments— 


Kershaw’s Cash’s Winder’s 
Sloan’s Bacon’s Jenkins 
W°"‘liam’s Blanding’s Hampton's (Legion) 


Col. Orrs Regt. is expected today—and that of Col. Gregg early next 
week—making an aggregate of 11 Regiments. Besides these 3 others 
are organised and under orders—Cols. Hagood’s—McGowan’s and Nel- 
sons. These Regts are all full, and will average 1000 men each. In all- 


14000 men. 


4th. Aug. Wrote to the Governor, Pickens, asking a Commission in 
the Reg. Force of the State for my son Lewis. 


8th. Visited the Plantations today, with Berkley. Crop has been 
injured by the drought, but looks better than I expected. Carrolls last 
letter was very gloomy. 


10th. Recd. a reply from the Gov: through his Aid and Secretary 
Col. F. J. Moses Jnr. Regrets that the Commissions have all been given 
out during the last two weeks—and offers to Lewis the appointment of 
Assistant Surgeon in the Regular Forces. I wrote today to Lewis about 
it. The family thinks he ought to accept. 
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13th. Aug. William, who has been to Beaufort in North Carolina, 
on some Legal business, returned last night about 11. OClock. In his 
absence a letter came for him from John in Savannah. William opened it 
this morning and finds that John wishes him to have the order I gave 
him on R. B. & Co. for $150 cashed—and to send $50 of it to him im- 
mediately. As it suits me better not to draw that amount from the Factors 
at this time—and John wants but $50 of it, I have given William a check 
on the Bank of So. Ca. for that amount. 


15th. Having paid William on the 18th. $50 on account of the 
$150, for which I had given John an order—I recd. from him the said 
order and destroyed it, giving him another on R. B. & Co. in favor of 
John Grimball for $100—the balance of the sum for which the first 
order was drawn. 


24th. Heard from Lewis today—accepts heartily the appointment 
of Assistant Surgeon. Has asked and expects to get his discharge from 
the Palmetto Guards—hopes to be here in a few days. I wrote to Gov: 
Pickens today, informing him of Lewis's acceptance. 


25th. (Sunday) Recd. a Telegram from Lewis just as we were re- 
tiring for the night. He leaves Richmond tomorrow. 


27th. Lewis returned this morning in excellent health. He will go 
to Columbia tonight to see the Govr. about his appointment. 


29th. Went into the Country today. Rice the first planted ready for 
harvest—will begin to cut on the 31st. 


Ist. Septr: [1861.] Lewis returned from Columbia last night towards 
11.0clock—having been detained there by the absence of the Governor 
who it seems has been in Anderson Dist. 

The Govr. having returned to Columbia on Friday, Lewis called 
upon him on the following day, and recd. a sealed letter to Dr. Talley— 
medical Superintendant at Charleston. This Lewis understands to con- 
tain his appointment. 


2d. Sept. Monday. Lewis called this morning at the office of Dr. 
Talley and was told that he had gone to Augusta, but would be back 
tomorrow—meanwhile Dr. Kinloch attended to his duties. Lewis pre- 
sented the letter to Dr. Kinloch, who opened it, and it was found to 
contain an order from Govr. Pickens to Talley to appoint Lewis if there 
is a vacancy. This looks slippery, but we will see—we think he had rea- 
son to expect an appointment without regard to any entangling. 
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3d. Sept: Wrote yesterday and posted today, a letter to the “Editors 
of the Southern Presbyterian Review” enclosing $3—my subscription for 
the present year. Called at A. E. Millers this morning, and subscribed to 
the Southern Episcopalian, from Ist April for one year. Paid $2.50 and 
gave the receipt to Meta to keep. 

Lewis, hearing about 2.0Clock that Dr. Talley had returned called 
at his office—and saw him—apparently not long arrived and gave him 
Govr. Picken’s letter. Dr. Talley was surprised at the “If”, for he had 
written to the Govr: that there was a vacancy. The Govr., by the by, 
must have rec[eive]d Talley’s letter for he told Lewis to say to Talley 
that he must give him the position which Boone had vacated. The “If” 
must have been a mere formality. Talley is to see Lewis tomorrow at 


11. OClock. 


4th. Lewis called at 11.0Clock and to his chagrin found that Talley 
was on Sullivan’s Isld. too much indisposed to come up today—will be 
up tomorrow. All this is very provoking. Lewis also showed Talley yes- 
terday the Gov:s letter to me, in which he promised the appointment. 


5th. Septr: 1861. Lewis received his appointment as Assistant Sur- 
geon this morning and is ordered to Coles Isld. 


6th. Lewis went to Coles Isld. this morning. 
9th. I visited the Plantation today—the Harvest in progress. 


12th. Heard from Lewis—is agreeably circumstanced—officers gen- 
tlemanly—wants a uniform—Coat, vest and pants, and his Surgical In- 
struments—there being none at the Post. 

I wrote on the 10th. to Walker, Sec. of War, of the Southern Con- 
federacy—asking an appointment of Assistant Surgeon in Confed: Army 
for Lewis. The appointment he now has in the State Forces may not 
continue more than a year. 

Elizabeth wrote at the same time to Mrs. Walker who was a school- 
mate at Montpelier under Bishop Elliott. 


14th. A sequestration Act by our, the Confederate Congress, which 
involves the Bonds of mine, held by Josephine Morris (now Mrs. Porter) 
and Sabina E. Morris, her sister. Uncertain as to my legal obligations 
under the Act, and especially whether it is made my duty by the Act, 
to report to the Receiver—and which I would regret to be obliged to 
do, in view of the loss they are likely to suffer—I consulted Mr. Lesesne, 
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who drew the Titles to “the Grove” and therefore knows all about the 
case. He is to give me a written opinion. 


17th. (Tuesday) Septr: Dr. Geddings was called today to see Lottie 
who has had some little fever for the last two days—Hardly fever but 
a headache. The Dr. thinks it looks like Typhoid fever—which makes us 
very anxious. 


20th. The Dr. attends Lottie twice a day—fever still continuing. 

Today I placed at the Quartermasters Depart[ment] a box for 
Lewis, who is now stationed at North Edisto. I wrote also—and left the 
letter at the Q. M. office. 


bo 


23d. Recd. Lewis’s Commission from the Gov: as Assistant Surgeon. 
I had applied to the Adjutant Genl. for it at Lewis’s request—and it was 
handed to me this morning. It is dated, I see, 16th. Sept—eleven or 


— 


twelve days after the date of the appointment which he received from 
Dr. Talley (Medical Director) by direction of Gov: Pickens—and under 
which Lewis, in obedience to orders, took immediate charge at Coles 
Island. This conflict in dates may work some difficulty in the payments. 

Lotties fever still continues—she does not seem to suffer except a 
slight headache. 


25th. Recd. a letter from Lewis this morning. He tells me he has 
sent in his resignation of the Assist: Surgeons appointment—in conse- 
quence of a misunderstanding with Capt. Huguenin, who he says 
treated him in an uncourteous manner. He has gone back, it seems, to 
his position as Lieutenant in the St. Paul’s Rifles. This is very annoying 
and disgusting to me after all the trouble I took to get him the position. 
He ought to have maintained his position, and fought the man if nec- 
essary. 


26th. I called yesterday upon Dr. Talley, Medical Director of the 
Confd: States, and not finding him, left a note requesting him not to 
act upon Lewis’s resignation till I had communicated with him—asking 
a weeks delay. I this morning called at Talley’s office and he obligingly 
consented to withdraw his acceptance of the resignation, which he had 
already dispatched to the Quartermaster to be forwarded, and to con- 
sider Lewis as not having tendered unless he chooses to do so again. 
He wrote to Lewis to that effect—and I recovered the former letter, 
which William handed to Dr. Prioleau at Talley’s office. 
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28th. Waring Mikell goes to Edisto today—and will take up a letter 
which I wrote to Lewis to go by mail. 


We had a storm of some violence yesterday and last night. 


Lottie is better—the Dr. has been visiting her twice 


a day until 
today—he thought once enough. 


2d. October, 1861. The Dr. took leave of Lottie today. 


(To be continued) 
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JOHN BARTRAM AND SLAVERY 
By Francis D. WEst * 


John Bartram has universally been considered as being opposed to slavery, 
and all articles on the subject have quoted J. H. St. John de Crevecour’s 
Letters of an American Farmer, from the chapter entitled “A Letter from 
Mr. Iw-n Al-z a Russian Gentleman describing his Visit to Mr. John Bertram 
the Celebrated Botanist”. This book was first published in London in 1782. 
A later edition in French in 1785, gives the date of the visit as October 12, 
1769, and has Bartram quoting from Anthony Benzet, a Philidelphia Quaker, 
who published in 1766 his article on slavery, “A Caution and Warning to 
Great Britain and her Colonies.” 

Some years later Crevecour wrote to Bartram’s two sons, William and 
John, Jr., that he was the author of the letter supposed to have been written 
by the Russian, Ivan Alexiowitz. 

Crevecour wrote in part: ““By what means,’ said I, ‘Mr. Bertram, do you 
rule your slaves so well that they seem to do their work with all the cheer- 
fulness of white men?’ To which Bartram replied: ‘Our erroneus prejudices 
and opinions induced us to look upon them as fit only for slavery—yet of 
late in consequence of the remonstrances of several Friends and the good 
books they have published, our Society treats them differently. With us they 
are now free. I give those that you see at my table £18 a year, with vitals 
and clothes and all other privileges which white men enjoy. I taught mine 
to read and write. They love God and fear his Judgements. The Oldest person 
among them transacts my business in Philadelphia with punctuality from 
which he never has deviated.’” Crevecour writes of seeing ten men working 
on a dike along the Schuylkill River. 


A careful study of the life of John Bartram and his finances indicates 
that he would have had difficulty in taking care of his slaves in such a manner. 
As a matter of fact, he did not seem to have owned one in 1769 when 
Crevecour called. Prior to 1769, Jol. Bartram had given to his son James 
all the land he owned between his garden and Gray’s Ferry, the property 
he had purchased on April 8, 1738, from the Swede, Andrew Jonasson. He 
had also turned over to his son John, Jr., his house and garden and the 
adjoining property. 

The tax lists of Pennsylvania! for the year 1769 for Kingsess (now a 
part of Philadelphia), the site of Bartram’s property, show the following: 


® An officer of the John Bartram Association, Philadelphia. 
1 Penna. Archives, Series 3, Vols. 14-16. 


1115 | 
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James Bartram taxed for 204 acres, 4 horses, 2 cattle, 6 servants, 


John Bartram, Jr., taxed for 140 acres, 3 horses, 16 cattle, 1 servant, 
John Bartram, Sr., taxed only for 1 horse and 1 cow. 


John Bartram had reserved for himself and wife Ann only a small portion 
of his home. It would seem that the seven servants (slaves?) and his two 


sons were the men working on the dike with John Bartram at the time 
Crevecour called. 


The attitude of John Bartram toward slavery three years earlier is shown 
in the letter below written to his son William then in St. Augustine, Florida, 
getting ready for his experiment in growing indigo. William Bartram’s experi- 
ment as an indigo cultivator was of short duration, a dismal failure, and a 
considerable expence to his father. 


Henry Laurens, of Charleston, after having visited William at his shack 
on St. John’s River, wrote John Bartram on August 9, 1766: “Poor Billy 
Bartram, a gentle mild young man, no wife, no friend, no companion, no 
neighbor, no human inhabitant within nine miles of him, the nearest by 
water, no boat to come to them and these only common soldiers seated on a 
beggerly spot of land, scant of bare necessities, and totally devoid of the 
comforts of life, except an inimitable degree of patience, for which he deserves 
a thousand times better fate; an unpleasant, unhealthy situation; six negroes, 
rather plagues that aids to him, of whom one is so insolent as to threaten 
his life, one a useless expence, one a helpless child in arms;—distant thirty 
miles from the metropolis, no money to pay the expence of the journey there 
upon the most important occasions, over a road always bad and in wet 
weather almost impassable. "2 


It is doubtful if John Bartram’s actions were governed to any extent by 
rules of the Society of Friends. He had been put out of Meeting some time 
before for his independence in religious thought. Two of his daughters, Anne 
and Elizabeth, married out of Meeting; and three of his sons, James, Moses, 
and John, Jr., were read out for signing the oath of allegiance to the colonial 
cause, and for “being concerned with the military.” As late as 1772, William 
Bartram, after buying a slave woman in Wilmington, North Carolina, sold her 
the next year in Philadelphia.’ 


The letter below from John Bartram to his son William indicates strongly 
his belief in slavery. While he doubtlessly treated slaves with kindness, as 
did many others, he shows here no more consideration for them than for the 
supplies he was gathering to send from Charleston to St. Augustine. 


2 Original in library of American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
3 Deed in library of American Philosophical Society. 
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Jonn BARTRAM IN CHARLESTON TO WILLIAM BaRTRAM IN St. AUGUSTINE * 


4th mo 6th 1776 


I have procured 4 good yams and sent two white ones and two red 
ones, A present from the Colonel. A west india gentleman said they are 
cut off one half of the yam and planted the upper part of it in a pretty 
large hill of loose earth prety deep and when the vine shot up A foot 
high thay set A pole deep in the hill 8 or 9 foot high for the vine to run 
up he says the whole root dont do so well how this will do I cant say 
to make the pumkins or Cowcumbers large thay cut off the tops when 
thay run several yards which makes them branch and bear prodigiously. 
thay say the potatoes is the best that is raised from the cuttings of the 
vines if so then surely in florida this method will produce well. I believe 
if thee setts five to the 20 acre. marsh will be the place to plant rice in 
this year if it be two wett hoe it up in narrow ridges for all agree if the 
water cover the young blade it will kill it: most here thinks that where 
grass grows so rank as about thy house amongst tall pines such ground 
will bear good corn when the pines is fallen and the tops burnt. but 
above all take care the negroes dont fall trees upon one another. thee 
hath had sufficient warning. its supposed here that half a bushel of rice 
will plant an acre of rich new land but ould land takes twice as much: 
I have packed up A rice marked barrel contains 5 bushels of seed rice 
[not clear] hath put one iron pot, one heavy pensylvania ax, A broad 
ax, shovel much better than any spade, saw, rag, whetstone bags, line 
and hook, and mistris Lambole hath sent 3 stone cups, A bed cloath 
for thee to fill with feathers of ducks and turkey. A kettle, A bushel 
and half or two of pease. teniers, A pot of sugar, ground nuts and 
several garden seeds, beans &c: I have sent 20 yards of crocus and hes- 
ing [Hessian] for bags to fill with moss which the people here say 
makes good beds. I have ordered by the procurement of Col. Laurence 
two barrels of corn, one of rice, A barrel of poark and the Colonel sent 
thee A cask of salt gratis. provisions here is strangely risen within a 
week or two. rice is double what it was Indian corn twenty shillings the 
bushel and both it and pease wholy prohibited sending out, but by the 
Col. favour’s he spared me some. Captain hardy did bring thy watch 
to be mended and took it away to Philadelphia, promised to leave it 
with thy mother; Narny saith it will not go long well; that it is not 
worth much. all thy friends here laments thy resolute choice to live at 


4 Original in Bartram Papers, Book 1, p. 62, Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Philadelphia. 
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St Johns and leave off drawing or writeing thay say the negroes will 
runaway or murther thee. thay all seem to have a miserable opinion of 
negroes and recons the new the best, as yet not haveing learnt the mis- 
chievous practices of the negroes born in the country and town which 
the people generally represents as if thay was all either murderers run- 
aways or robers, or theeves; espetially the Plantation negroes. I have 
at last by the dayly assistance and choice of Doctor garden major 
Moultry Mr. Saunders and Col Laurence tooke a great deal of pains 
to examine them. the Colonel is owned by all to be the best Judge in 
town as to thair appearance and the doctor examined thair health. thay 
chose these out of several hundreds of both public and private sail: ould 
Mr. Lambol hath been very sick and could do nothing but give advice 
which runs all upon having nothing to do with them and declairs thay 
are the greatest curse that ever came to america yet owns that there is 
no raising rice without them. this is Menegots and narneys story. Col. 
Laurence bought the two new negroes for me and the doctor examined 
them as to thair health thay chose each other for man and wife and she 
is with child and the other woman I chose for a wife of Jacob. she is 
allso supposed to be with child so that if thay do well thee may boldly 
claim A pattent from the Governor. Doctor Garden and others say that 
when the negroes pounds rice thay will be in all A sweat. then thay run 
out or to the dore with thair brest open. then thay catch cold and often 
fall into A pleurosy which he recons with the flux two of the most dan- 
gerous diseases and adviseth thee to take care of them and thair cloaths 
which thay are now well furnished with for thay will not take care of 
themselves. 


I have shiped on board the East florida Captain Bacop 6 likely 
negroes called Jack A lusty man A new negro 5 foot 8 inches high and 
%: Siby his wife new 5 foot one inch %: Jacob 5 foot high and Sam 4 foot 
7 inches % allso flora A lusty woman not so black as many a cromantee 
which her master and mistris solemly declares to be incorrupted with 
the vices of the town being never sufered to go out at night nor any 
negroes to come to her but the family. She has a general good char- 
acter and Bachus her son is a pretty boy 3 or 4 years old. I have allso 
sent a pair of good millstones and A grind stone; A pair of Smoothing 
irons delivered to the care of the slaves, half a dozen Sickles or hooks, 
A choice good Jack plain. A bar of lead to make slugs which many guns 
will shoot truer than a round bullet. we cutt it about a quarter longer 
then its thickness which should slip down the barrel pretty easy; our 
friend Lambol tels me the way to catch mullets is to take the cano in 
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the night with a stick of lightwood 3 or 4 foot long well lighted which 
one must hold in his hand as far as he can reach toward the grass or 
reed about 2 or 8 foot water where the mullets sleep. the other strikes 
on the side of the canoe to waken them. thay seeing the light Jumps 
from it into the canoe which must be heded where multitudes is catched. 
if ye thinks thee can safely let the negroes blood let me know and I will 


send thee A Lancet. 
JouHN BartTRaAM. 








MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON 1824 


Compiled by EtizaBeTH HEywARD JERVEY 
(Continued from January) 


Died, at Savannah, on the morning of the 18th inst. after a short 
and severe illness, in the prime of life, and deeply regretted by a large 
circle of friends, Capt. James Bell, of the ship Three Sisters, and a 
native of Scotland. . . . He has left a disconsolate widow to mourn his 
untimely exit. (Friday, April 23, 1824.) 


Married, at Savannah, on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sweat, Mr. 
Peter Hymne, of South Carolina, to Mrs. Lavina Hamilton of Georgia. 
(Saturday, April 24, 1824.) 


Married, on the 19th by the Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. John Keene, to 
Miss Ann M. Stevens, all of Colleton District, South Carolina. (Satur- 
day, April 24, 1824.) 


Died, on the 16th of March, at Louisville, (Ky.) Mr. Thomas 
Snaughder, a native of Poland aged 104 years. He served in most of 
the wars in Poland, as a member of the life guard of the king; and when 
the country became no more, he came to America, under Count Pulaski, 


and was in several actions under that Gallant officer. (Saturday, April 
24, 1824.) 


Died, in Boston, Miss Mary Ryan, aged 38, the Lady Superior of 
the Ursuline Convent in that city. (Saturday, April 24, 1824.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. John Langton, and of his 
son William are respectfully invited to attend the Funeral of the 
former, This Evening, at 4 o'clock, from his late residence, No. 41 
Market-street, without further invitation. (Saturday, April 24, 1824.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Nathaniel Heyward, Esq. 
and of his Son Joseph M. Heyward, are requested to attend the Funeral 
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of the latter, from the residence of his Father, East-Bay, at 4 o'clock 
This Afternoon. (Monday, April 26, 1824.) 


Married, at Wilmington Island (Ga.) on Thursday last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Winn, Mr. Isaac Hardel, of South Carolina, to Miss Catherine Hal- 
beck of Georgia. (Wednesday, April 28, 1824. ) 


Died, in Boston, on the 15th inst. of a brain fever, Mr. Simon Gard- 
ner, publisher of the Boston Commercial Gazette, aged 34... . (Wednes- 
day, April 28, 1824.) 


Died, at Bathurst, St. Marys, River Gamba, in January iast Mr. 
Bowditch the celebrated African traveller. Mr. B. left London in 1812 
with his family, and after spending a few months in Lisbon, Madeira, 
and Cape de Verde Islands, he sailed from the latter place on 22d No- 
vember last for Bathurst, where he intended to leave his family, and 
proceed with some native guids to Tombucto; but while making prepa- 
ration for his departure, he was seized with a fever which terminated 
his existance in a few days. . . . (Wednesday, April 28, 1824.) 


Married, on Monday, the 26th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Gadsden, Ben- 
jamin S. Logan, planter of Colleton district, to Miss C. A. L. Cochran, 
daughter of Robert E. Cochran, of this city. (Thursday, April 29, 1824.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Brown and 
Family are respectfully invited to attend the Funeral of the former from 
his late residence, corner of East-Bay and Vanderhorst’s Wharf, at 4 
oclock This Afternoon, without further invitation. (Thursday, April 
29, 1824.) 


Died, at New York on the 19th inst. aged 54 years after a long and 
painful illness, Mrs. Mary Hosack, wife of Dr. David Hosack. (Friday, 
April 80, 1824. ) 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 17th inst. (suddenly) Ezra Comly, 
Jr. aged 38 years, formerly manager of Atsion Iron Works, New Jersey. 
(Friday, April 30, 1824. ) 


Died at Providence, (R. I.) a short time since, Mr. John Cary, aged 
89 years. A musket ball, which was lodged in his neck, near the left 
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shoulder, in an action with a French ship, in the war of 1765, remained 
there when he was placed in his coffin. (Friday, April 30, 1824.) 


Died, at Greene (Mass.) Mr. Isaac Bessac aged 65, a native of 
France. At the age of 18 in company with his brother he visited Tunis, 
to effect the release of some christian slaves, in which he succeeded . .. , 
at the age of 19, landed in America, and was active during the revo- 
lutionary war. (Friday, April 30, 1824.) 


Married, on Thursday evening, the 22d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Camp. 
bell, Isaac Marion Dwight, Esq., to Martha M. daughter of Col. Thomas 
Porcher, all of St. John’s Berkley. (Saturday, May 1, 1824.) 


Died, on the 25th of March, in the Island of St. Thomas, Dr. John 
G. Whilden, of Philadelphia, in the 27th year of his age. (Saturday, 
May 1, 1824.) 


Married, on Thursday evening last, at the plantation of James M. 
Croskeys, Esq. Pon Pon, by the Rev. Mr. Delaveaux, Mr. William Mc- 
Cants, Jr. to Miss Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Hugh Campbell. 
(Tuesday, May 4, 1824.) 


Died, at Waterford, in the County of Mifflin, Pennsylvania, on the 
21st ult. in his 69th year, Col. Enoch Anderson, an officer of the Revo- 
lution. He entered the army as a lieutenant in the Delaware regiment, 
in 1775, was promoted to the command of a company, in 1776; he was 
in every hard fought battle north of the Susquehanna which happened 
during the war... . He was highly esteemed by the officers of his 
acquaintance .... In private life he was also deservedly esteemed. 


(Friday, May 7, 1824.) 


(To be continued) 
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The South in American Literature, 1607-1900. By Jay B. Hubbell. 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. xix, 987. $10.00.) 

A thorough integration of Southern Literature with that of the rest 
of the country, and a careful contrast of the material and intellectual 
foundations of both, give this book excellent title to its name. 

A number of writers usually included in treatments of this subject 
have been passed over, to the improvement of the work. At the same 
time Dr. Hubbell has drawn extensively on our comparatively modern 
collections of archives with most valuable effects. The result is a clearer 
view of a number of men, and questions; and definitive discussions of 
several heretofore moot points. 

Two much discussed figures benefit particularly. Poe is shown to 
have been Virginian by nurture, certainly; a hardworking writer who 
made a failure of his private life as much from his qualities as his de- 
fects; and with probably the clearest title to literary genious of any of 
our ante-bellum writers. With due respect for Simms’ importance as a 
literary figure, Dr. Hubbell shows by repeated evidences that the man’s 
considerable ability was defeated by blinding vanity as well as a funda- 
mental want of talent. That he would have made more of himself had 
he lived elsewhere is shown to be very doubtful; and that the basis for 
his alleged neglect by his fellow South Carolinians was due to the cor- 
rupting influences of slavery is thrown out as the Abolitionistic clap- 
trap it most truly was. 

In an epilogue the author brings his subject up to date, briefly but 
authoritatively. 

The reader is furnished with a full and excellent bibliography, but 
a rather meager unsatisfying index. 

SAMUEL G. STONEY 


Indians of the Southern Colonial Frontier: The Edmond Atkin 
Report and Plan of 1755. Edited with an introduction by Wilbur R. 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for each fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at least 
three months in advance of publication. 
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Jacobs. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. x1,108. 
Illustrations, maps, notes, index. $5.00.) 

Edmond Atkin, a Charleston merchant, acquired a detailed knowl- 
edge of the southern frontier and its tribes through his personal contacts 
in the course of trade. The fruits of this firsthand knowledge were his 
detailed report of 1755 to the Board of Trade in London, and a con- 
sistent plan for solving the problems of the Indian frontiers. As a result, 
he was appointed Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Southem 
Department. Although his theories were rational, he is said to have 
failed as an executive because of his bureaucratic mind, which could not 
implement logical theory when opposed by individual self interests. 

The report and the plan, from a document in the Huntington 
find between its covers much information which has been carefully 
America. It is to be regretted, however, that material of such value has 
been made available in painfully small print. Dr. Jacobs, who might 
well be called a specialist in colonial frontier history, has edited the 
volume with fine scholarship. A minor error (p. 18, note 24) is the sub- 
stitution of the name of John White, a trustee of Georgia, for that of 
John Wright, the South Carolina Indian agent. 


ANNE KING GREGORIE 


Confederate Finance. By Richard Cecil Todd. (Athens: The Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1954. Pp. 258. Illustrated. $5.00. ) 

Any such study of the structure and performances of its “sinews’, 
makes the military side of the Confederacy shine with more amazing 
brilliance. 

Dr. Todd has left such things to take care of themselves, however. 
Wasting no time with the only too usual critical floggings of very dead 
horses, he gives a straight and convincing account of what, from the 
first must have been seen by conservatives, as a Sisyphean task. Divid- 
ing his subjects into six, he gives us separate accounts of the Treasury 
Department, Loans, Treasury Notes, Tariffs and Taxes, Seizures and 
Donations, and the Financial Operations Abroad. It is interesting to 
note South Carolina’s dominant contributions, which ranged from the 
two secretaries of the Treasury, Memminger, and Trenholm; through the 
sole European depository, Fraser, Trenholm & Company, the Liverpool 
subsidiary of John Fraser & Company, of Charleston; and on to such 
problems of mechanics as Evans & Cogswell, of Charleston, printing 
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most of the Treasury Notes, in Columbia, under the superintendence of 
Joseph Daniel Pope. 
S. G. S. 


Thomas Grange Simons III, His Forebears and Relations. By Robert 
Bentham Simons, Rear Admiral, U. S. N. (Retired). (Privately Printed, 
Charleston, S. C., 1954. Pp. ix, 211. Indexes. $5.25. ) 


A great many South Carolina historians and genealogists will have 
cause to be grateful to Admiral Simons for this very considerable listing 
of a number of our noteable families. The bulk of the work concerns the 
descendants of Benjamin Simons, Huguenot Emigrant, at the end of the 
Seventeenth Century, pioneer Cooper River planter, and ancestor of 
one of the largest, most noteworthy Low Country families, now well into 
its tenth generation. 

To the charting of this family the author has added a number of 
personal notes on the civil and military achievements of its members, 
and others concerning a number of duels with which they were con- 
cerned. In an appendix there has been added the final version of the 
code-duello used in South Carolina; Col. Alfred Rhett’s revision of 
Governor John Lide Wilson’s version of the Tipperary rules. 

As implied by the title, the book is by no means confined to those 
of the Simons name. Included with that family are large chartings of 
the Bennetts, Maybanks, and Lesesnes, of South Carolina, the du Ponts, 
of Delaware; and a number of other connections. The Martins, and 
Aikens, of Fairfield, and Charleston, are treated at length, the latter with 
a brief, but instructive, family history. The early generations of a num- 
ber of families are given. These include the Mayrants, the Humes, 
Mazycks, Nobles, Keatings, and Benthams. 

Not the least interesting record in the book is the photograph of 
the man who gave it a name; Thomas Grange Simons III, veteran of 
Hagood’s Brigade, C. S. A., long time publicly and privately an eminent 
citizen of South Carolina. With him are pictures of five sons in uni- 
forms of the services in the First World War, and with records that 
have followed their father’s in “service to the state, in peace and war.” 


S. G. S. 


Builders of Freedom and Their Descendants: A Genealogy of Re- 
lated Families whose Ancestors were Champions of Liberty and Among 
the Early Settlers of America. By Isabel C. Patterson. (Augusta, Georgia, 
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privately printed, 1953. Pp. 243. Biographical sketches, List of sub. 
scribers, Addenda, Errata, and Index.) 


The builders of freedom referred to in this book are the progenitors 
of the twenty-five families whose genealogies are included, namely, 
Adamson, Aldrich, Ayer, Bellinger, Black, Brown, Conoley, Crider, 
English, Fishburne, Frizzell, Lyles, McNair, McTyeire, Mills, Morris, 
Myers, O'Bannon, Patterson, Peeples, Poellnitz, Pritchard, Reynolds, 
Trotti, Wyman. 

Part One treats of the descendants of John Patterson, who in 1746 
came from Scotland and settled in Fayetteville, North Carolina. In Part 
Two are traced the roots and branches of Landgrave Edmund Bellinger’s 
family as compiled by Mrs. William Hatcher Jones and her daughter 
Laura Bellinger Jones. Part Three gives the family of Rudolph Meyers, 
a native of Germany who came to South Carolina in 1731 via Switzer- 
land and New York. The next section gives biographical sketches of nine 
persons allied to these families; after which come acknowledgments, a 
list of subscribers, and an addenda which includes errata. Last but not 
least is the 37-page name-index, which adds much to the value and 
usableness of the book. Regrettably, there is no table of contents. 

Builders of Freedom will be welcomed by genealogists, who will 
find between its covers much information which has been carefully 
gathered from good sources. 


The author is the widow of James Manville Patterson, and for many 
years she has been active in the civic affairs of Allendale as well as in 
the work of the South Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


A. K. G. 


Plantation Management and Capitalism in Ante-Bellum Georgia, 
The Journal of Hugh Fraser Grant, Ricegrower. Edited with introductory 
chapters by Albert Virgil House. Columbia University Studies in the 
History of American Agriculture Number 13 (Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1954. Pp. xvii, 329. Illustrations. $4.75. ) 


The nucleus of Mr. House’s study is the edited journal and account 
book of an Altamaha rice planter. This plantation book was kept for the 
period 1838-1861 by Hugh Fraser Grant of Elizafield Plantation, Glynn 
County, Georgia. In the 1880's the Grant family gave up rice planting 
and moved to Asheville, North Carolina. The Elizafield Plantation book 
was found there in the 1920’s by the purchaser of the Grant residence. 
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Subsequently, this interesting document came into the possession of Mr. 
House, who has now made its contents available to the public. 


Mr. House’s study also contains several well documented chapters 
on the Grant family and on various topics relating to the production and 
marketing of rice. These chapters are particularly valuable for informa- 
tion on the financial side of rice planting. Much of the material relates 
to South Carolina. 

R. W. BARNWELL 


Our Society 


The 100th annual meeting of this Society was held at the Fort 
Sumter Hotel, Charleston, on January 8, 1955, President R. Bentham 
Simons in the chair, and 113 of 727 members present. The report of the 
archivist showed 96 accessions, the largest being the records of St. 
George’s Society. Among other items were letters of the Manigault fam- 
ily, from Mrs. R. E. Gribben; Mexican War letters, from W. C. Huggins; 
record book of Col. Vander Horst’s regiment of militia, from Caroline 
P. Cain and sisters; minutes of the Agricultural Society of Christ Church 
Parish, from I. Dennis Auld; three early maps of Charleston, from Alfred 
H. Halsey; 6 bound volumes of Russell’s Magazine and Simms’ Monthly 
Magazine, from H. R. Dwight. The editor reported six meetings of the 
Publication Committee, and the acceptance of 20 articles. She noted 
that the Society fell far short of doubling its size, with only 79 new 
members. As an economy measure, the Society, after forty years with 
Waverly Press, has given the printing of the Magazine to The R. L. 
Bryan Company of Columbia, and there is no immediate need to in- 
crease membership dues. 

The president, commenting upon this last report, pointed out that 
the Virginia Historical Society numbers over 3,000 members, and the 
Maryland Historical Society over 4,000, yet neither of their states has 
more history to preserve than South Carolina. He then acknowledged 
contributions from Mr. and Mrs. Richard O. Hull, Mrs. Percy G. Kam- 
merer, and R. Carter Pittman, and revealed that Samuel G. Stoney, 
while president, had made substantial gifts in cash to the Society. He 
also thanked Messrs John Welch and Clarence Legerton for their work 
on the finances of the Society. 

Officers elected were: R. Bentham Simons, president; B. Allston 
Moore, first vice-president; E. Milby Burton, second vice-president; Anne 
King Gregorie, third vice-president; Berkley Grimball, fourth vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Slann L. C. Simmons, secretary-treasurer; Helen G. McCor- 
mack, archivist; Mrs. H. E. Thornton, librarian; Mrs. John Bennett, 
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William Mason Smith, Granville T. Prior, J. Mauldin Lesesne, Clarence 
W. Legerton, Samuel G. Stoney, Mrs. §. Edward Izard, John G. Leland, 
and Nathaniel L. Barnwell, curators. 

After the buffet luncheon, Mr. Samuel G. Stoney made an address 
on “The First Hundred Years” of the Society. This will be published 
in a later issue of the Magazine. 

Among out of town members and guests present were: Messrs 
Leonardo Andrea, C. Richard Banks, James W. Busch, Thomas H. 
Carter, G. E. Dowling, Lucius C. Hamilton, Francis M. Hutson, John 
W. Moore, Paul Quattlebaum, J. F. Stuckey, and William M. Wilson; 
Mesdames McLendon, McCutcheon, and Swindler, W. M. Wilson, 
Ferdinand Gregorie, J. C. Hemphill, Sr., and Ben C. Hough; Misses 
Susan L. Allston, Mary B. Heyward, and Flora B. Surles; Bishop and 
Mrs. Albert S. Thomas, Rev. A. D. Betts, and Rev. Edward Guerry. 

The new members elected were: from South Carolina, Helen A. 
Allen, John G. Altman, Chicora High School, Robert S. Cooper, John 
A. Cummings, George Lee Dick, W. C. Dutton, Jr., Virginia Gourdin, 
William Harleston, Mrs. William Harleston, Mrs. B. B. Howard, Mr. 
W. C. Huggins, Dr. J. S. Palmer, Dr. J. S. Palmer, Jr., Elizabeth H. 
Jervey, Mrs. E. M. Kaminer, E. Lloyd Willcox, and Ashton H. Williams, 
all of Charleston; Mrs. Irvine Belser, M. C. Christophersen, William A. 
Foran, John B. Grimball, Mrs. E. R. Heyward, Daniel W. Hollis, Laura 
Bellinger Jones, Mrs. Arthur F. Langley, Mrs. Paul H. Leonard, Frank 
Capers Owens, South Carolina Archives Department, and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Tapp, all of Columbia; Samuel Paul Harper, Andrews; George- 
town Memorial Library; Carnegie Public Library and William M. Wil- 
son, Sumter; Thomas H. Carter, John’s Island; Mrs. Charles D. Murphy, 
Edisto Island; Frank J. Towles, Meggett; W. Ancrum, Pawley’s Island; 
Carroll Bonneau, Mrs. Carroll Bonneau, Adams Run; Colleton Training 
School, Walterboro; Woodrow W. Leland and Joseph A Newell, 
Moncks Corner; Frank M. Rogers, Florence; Mrs. Nell Peterkin Reid, 
Fort Motte; Elizabeth H. Davidson, Hartsville; Lewis P. Jones, Spar- 
tanburg; John T. Heyward, Rion; John H. Bennett and Mrs. Ferdinand 
Gregorie, Mt. Pleasant; Emily Culler, Orangeburg; Mrs. Caleb C. Whita- 
ker, Camden; Laura J. Hopkins, Hopkins; Charles H. Carlisle, Due 
West; Mrs. Samuel S. Wood, Pacolet; Mrs. James M. Patterson, Allen- 
dale; Mrs. H. Dockery Brown, Rock Hill; from other states: Mrs. C. C. 
Evans, Allen P. Tankersley, and E. C. Murphy, Atlanta, Mrs. J. E. 
Ladson, Moultrie, A. A. Drake, Macon, Ga.; Florence E. Blakeley, 
Durham, Mrs. Mercy N. Hartley, Wilmington, Paul Ayres Rockwell, 
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Asheville, N. C.; Mrs. Carl Garner, Lufkin, Mrs. Leona J. Grimes, Austin, 
and Mrs. Paul Pernelle, Houston, Texas; Evans Memorial Library, Aber- 
deen, Mrs. S. K. Day, Inverness, Miss.; Mrs. Lillian McKeithen May, 
Forest, and Mrs. Alice R. Pitts, Alexandria, La.; Mrs. Allen W. Rice, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Frank S. Meyer, Woodstock, N. Y.; J. L. Condor, 
Miami, Fla.; John Colgan Norman, Louisville, Ky.; Henry V. Hoagland, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles Wright MacMillan, Upper Montclair, N. J.; 
Mrs. Eva S. Boyle, McLean, Va. 


Centennial Celebration 


The South Carolina Historical Society will celebrate the centennial 
of its founding on May 7, 1955. Dr. Edward McCrady of Sewanee will 
be guest speaker, and other features of the program are in the making. 


South Carolina Archives Department 


The state Historical Commission has been streamlined as the State 
Archives Commission, and state records are now in custody of the state 
Archives Department, of which Dr. J. H. Easterby is director. A newly 
created post, that of archivist, is held by William L. McDowell, Jr. Mrs. 
Louise Caughman is in charge of the repair laboratory recently installed 
by the Commission, and, with a part time assistant, she is carrying on 
the work of laminating the multitude of fragile and damaged documents. 

The fourth volume of the t:sandsome Colonial Records series, The 
Journal of the Commons House of Assembly, 1742-1744, has come from 
the press, and like the former volumes, is on sale at $12.50 from the 
Commission. 

In order that research students may acquire important printed docu- 
ments at moderate cost, the Archives Commission has launched a new 
series of publications reprinted from the Colonial Records series. The 
first of this special series is The St. Augustine Expedition of 1740: A 
Report to the South Carolina General Assembly, with an Introduction by 
John Tate Lanning. (Pp. xxviii, 182, map, paper, $3.50.) 

Genealogists will be glad to know that the Archives Commission 
has also issued reprints of two valuable out-of-print pamphlets compiled 
by Mr. A. S. Salley: Marriage Notices in Charleston Courier 1803-1808, 
and Marriage Notices in The South Carolina and American General 
Gazette and The Royal Gazette 1776-1782. Another boon to family his- 
torians is a new edition of Mr. Salley’s Death Notices in The South Car- 
olina Gazette 1732-1775 to which have been added the notices, 1766- 
1775, compiled by the late Miss Mabel L. Webber. 
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Georgetown Historical Society 


Officers of the Georgetown Historical Society, elected January 20) 
1955, are: Charles W. Lawrimore, President; Genevieve Chandler, Vices 
President; Alberta Lachicotte, Secretary; Mrs. George R. Williamsy 
Treasurer. 4 


Sinkler Tombstones 


In this Magazine, XXVI, 115-119, are epitaphs from the old Sinklery 
cemetery on Santee River. Recently, the gravestones have been removed) 
to St. Stephen’s churchyard for safety. 


Requests for Information 


Thomas H. McGregor, 239 Stoner Avenue, Shreveport, Louisiana, q 
wants to know: Was the Laurence McGregor listed in the 1790 Census ¥ 
in St. James Santee Parish, Charleston District, the father of the Laur 
ence McGregor whose wife was Ann Rebecca (Gaillard or Dupre)? | 
Laurence and Ann Rebecca McGregor lived and reared their family in} 
Greenville, S. C. Mr. T. H. McGregor would like to exchange data. 


Mrs. Leona J. Grimes, 905 West 24th Street, Austin 5, Texas, wants ’ 


names of parents of the following persons from Sumter County, S. Cx 
James White (d. 1804) and wife Mary Dukes (b. 1776); Richard Ben- 
bow (b. 1795) and wife Susan Greene (related to General N. Greene); 
also, names of parents of Harris Johnson (b. 1784) and wife Mary 
Simmons (d. 1835), both from Marion County, Ga. 


Mrs. Mary Erickson, 104 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn 16, New York, 
wants names of parents of Martha Josephine Lenerieux (Georgetown, 
1787-1858), and first name of her first husband, Mr. Wilson. Their son, 
Benjamin Thomas Wilson, married Mariah Kirton. After Mr. Wilsons 
death, Martha Josephine married her cousin, William Lenerieux. 


Mrs. Robert C. Davis, 1645 South Gordon Street, SW, Atlanta, 
Georgia, wants dates of birth, wedding, death, and names of parents of 
Ann Thompson, who wed John Gettys in the Waxhaw section, Lancastet 
County, S. C., about 1799. 








